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MADISON SCHOOL, FALLS CHURCH, FAIRFAX COUNTY 
Cost $85,000. Contains ten classrooms, an auditorium seating 400, office, library room, domestic science room, kitchen and 


playroom in the basement. 


Building material is of native stone. 
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It is but logical that with a half century of seat- 
ing experience “American” craftsmen should 


produce the finest of high school seats. 4 great 
features—Hygienically Correct—Mobility—Ad- 
justability—Swivel Seat. All unite to effect an 
unprecedented adaptability to high school use. 


One high standard of quality—one measure of 
performance. Eighty-five inspecting experts zeal- 
ously keeping watch over “American” standards 

. and now, an enviable record for high school 
installations establishing “American” recognition. 


American Seating (Company 


GENERAL OFFICES:: 
14 East Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Get These Books for Your School 


at half price through the Virginia State Board of Education 


The titles listed below are on the list prepared by the Virginia State Board of Educa- 
tion. One-half the cost of any of these books for teachers and schools will be paid 


by the state. (See prices below.) 


All orders must go to the State Board of Educa- 


tion at Richmond on their regular requisition blanks, which will be supplied upon 
request if you do not already have thein. Take advantage of this opportunity. 


INSTRUCTOR GRADED SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


Books contain 32 or more pages each and are bound in flexible 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


Four Hundred Games. Full cloth 
For school, home, and playground. Instructions for 
playing over 400 games with ample provision for 
every age, purpose, and occasion. 320 pages. 
Poems Teachers Ask For. Book I. Full cloth... 
Poems Teachers Ask For. Book II. Full cloth... 
These two books contain a total of 480 poems most 
preferred by teachers. 214 pages in each book, 


.80 
.80 


THE EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES 


For use as classics and school reading in upper grades and 


high schools. All have flexible cloth covers except 
marked * which have standard cloth covers. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS 
All have notes and where desirable, outlines, 
vocabulary, questions, biographical sketch, 
gestions, etc. 


Browning’s Poems. Selected 

Christmas Carol, A. Dickens 

Courtship of Miles Standish, The. Longfellow 
*Cricket on the Hearth, The. Dickens.................... 
Democracy and the War 


(Notable addresses of President Wilson, 
and Franklin K. Lane.) 


ee 
Evangeline. Longfellow 

Great Stone Face, The. Hawthorne 

Hiawatha. Longfellow 

Idylls of the King. Tennyson ; 
(The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot 
and Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) 


Lady of the Lake, The. Scott 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates... ........-...-ccccccescc-coosee-e: 
Man Without a Country, The. Hale... 
Message to Garcia, A, and Other Stories.................. 
BMiiltan’s BamOr PORW§S.-....<......5<:0-. .0cc--ccoecesece cccsossseess 
(L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas.) 
I a a 
(Ligeia, The Gold Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, 
The Purloined Letter, Eleancra, The Fall of the House of 
Usher, The Assignation, A Descent into the Maelstrom.) 
Silas Marner. 
Sketch Book, The. Irving. Selected 
Sohrab and Rustum. Arnold.......0............. 
Treasure Island. Stevenson 
Vision of Sir Launfal, The. Lowell 
*Wonder Book, A. Hawthorne........0.000000000000000c. 
Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected..u.......000000000cccecceeee 
SHAKESPEARE 

All with introduction, notes and outlines. 

Each, 24c per copy. 
Julius Caesar 
Macbeth 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 

Familiar Legends. McFee. Old Tales Retold. - 
Some Water Birds. McFee. Descriptions and Stories. 
Grades four to six. 
Literature of the Bible. A scholarly treatment of the 
Bible from a literary viewpoint. __ : f 


composition 


Lloyd George 


As You Like It 
Hamlet 


Published by F. A. OWEN 


Main Office, Dansville, N. Y. 


those 
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sug- 
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The Merchant 
of Venice 


16 


16 


cloth. 
to a box. 


complete details. 


Each library put up in strong library boxes. 25 


books 


A teacher’s record book included with each library. 
Write to State Board of Education for i 


list of titles and 


The Complete Library of 200 titles in eight grade 
groups of 25 titles each, prepaid 2 
Each Grade Group of 25 books with box and 


record book, prepaid 


LIBRARIES FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS 
Virginia Rural School Library No. 1, 50 titles 


assorted for all grades... 


6.00 


Virginia Rural School Library No. 2, 50 titles 


assorted for all grades 


INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


Literary, biographical, 


historical, and 


cultural stories for 


individual or class reading. 64 pages, flexible cloth binding. 
16 cents per copy. 


Adventures of Pinocchio- 
Collodi (4th grade) 

Ivanhoe (Cond. from Scott) 
(8th grade) 

Harmful and Helpful Insects 
(6th grade) 

The Nurnberg Stove-LaRamee 
(Sth grade) 

Story of Roosevelt (6th grade) 

The Gold Bug-Poe (8th grade) 

A Dog of Flanders—LaRamee 
(Sth grade) 

Health Stories and Rhymes 
(3d grade) 


Stories from Newfoundland 
History (44 pages)—Blackall 
(6th grade) 

Speeches of 
grade) 

Little Lame Prince (Cond.)— 
Mulock (4th grade) 

Alice in Wonderland—Carroll 
(4th grade) 

The Spy (Cond. from Cooper) 
(8th grade) 

Longfellow for 
Girls (3d grade) 


Lincoln (8th 


Boys and 


HAPPY HOUR READERS 


Four delightful books for beginning reading in the first and 


second grades. 


mentary reading. 64 pages in each book. 


cloth covers. 


May be used as basal texts or for supple- 


Illustrated. Flexible 


Book I for first half of first year 

Book II for second half of first year 
Book III for first half of second year 
Book IV for second half of second year 


INSPIRATIONAL SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 


When They Were Boys....... 
Boyhood stories of 27 represen 
Standard cloth binding. 


192 pages. : 
When They Were Girls 


sentative American 


men. 


Girlhood stories of 24 representative American women. 


192 pages. 


Standard cloth binding. 


REQUIRED POEMS 


These books have been prepared from the required poem lists 
of states having extended and carefully arranged syllabi. This 
insures the inclusion of a large proportion of the poems re- 


quired in every state. 
each. 
Required Poems. 
Required Poems. 
Required Poems. 
Required Poems. 


The books have from 160 to 208 pages 
Standard cloth binding. 

Grades 1 and 2 i 
Grades 3 and 4............................. . 64 
Grades 5 and 6............................... 
Grades 7 and 8............ . 64 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Branch Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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From Doillet’s Papassier s’en va-t-en guerre 


A modern language book 
for every teacher’s taste 


Comedy? Tragedy? Adventure? By a classic 
author? Or by one of the established moderns? 
Whatever the teacher seeks she will find in the 
Ginn International Modern Language Series, 
with superior editing, moderate price, and excel- 
lent teaching aids to recommend it. A few of 
the new additions are 


Doillet’s Papassier s’en va-t-en guerre, $0.80 

Delpit’s Representative Contemporary French 
Lyrics 

Moliére’s L’Avare (New Edition) 

Garcia Gutiérrez’s El Trovador, $0.76 

Pérez Galdés’s Zaragoza, $1.00 

Ernst’s Semper der Jiingling, $0.80 


Send for Catalogue No. 356 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Reading 


A New Series 
of Readers 
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John M. Manly, Professor of English 


University of Chicago 


Edith Rickert, Associate Professor of English 


University of Chicago 


Nina Leubrie, Formerly Critic Teacher 


Chicago Normal School 


Sarah E. Griswold, Director of Primary 


Education, Colorado Springs 


A new series of readers offering attractive material; 
excellent provision for teacher guidance, for both oral 
and silent reading, for handling of vocabulary and 
phonics; and illustrations, type and format that are 
psychologically and artistically correct. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 327 Fifth Ave. 


New York City 
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The Teacher’s Personality 


By HENRY LOUIS SMITH, President, Washington and Lee University 


(Convocation address at University of Virginia, Summer Session, 1927) 


ODERN civilization is the resultant of 
M great dominant ideas constituting in 

each era the spirit of the age. The 
dominant idea of the Middle Ages was power, 
of the 17th and 18th centuries liberty, of the 
19th knowledge and research. 


The master-idea of the 20th century, sweep- 
ing human civilization with irresistible force in 
a new direction, is already becoming clear. It is 
co-operation, shifting the emphasis from ma- 
chinery to men, from the organization to its hu- 
man units, from abstract logic and insensate 
formulae to concrete emotional human nature. 
This new spirit is affecting our multiplied activi- 
ties like an all-pervading atmosphere. The day 
of the dictator, the child-driver, the cold-blooded 
routine organizer, has passed away forever. The 
leadership of today must add to energy and abil- 
ity a winning personality, or it cannot function 
successfully. 

In no department of human activity is this 
sweeping change more manifest than in teach- 
ing. Youth in the 20th century cannot be driven; 
it must be led. The cold-hearted routine drill- 
master of a generation ago, whatever his intel- 
lectual ability, can never satisfy the demands of 
a modern schoolroom. A magnetic, compelling, 
inspiring personality, with its intuitive, irresisti- 
ble leadership, is today the crown-jewel of our 
profession, the open gate to influence, promotion, 
happiness, and success. 

To develop and retain such a personality 
should therefore be the constant and persistent 
effort of every teacher. That these efforts may 
be definite and effective I wish to describe the 


four essential characteristics of such a _per- 
sonality. They are four steps upward to the 
sun-lit heights of our noble and ennobling pro- 
fession. To attain them is to be born again. 

The first is @ warm responsive heart, sym- 
pathetic, appreciative, unselfish, quickly inter- 
ested in other people. In a schoolroom full of 
young people a narrow mind is a misfortune, but 
a narrow heart is a tragedy. 

These young pilgrims on life’s highway are 
not disembodied intellects to be trained to think, 
but human beings to be trained to live. Our 
human civilization to which you are guiding 
them reaches its worthiest culmination not in 
brute force or barren reason, but in love and 
sympathy and service. 

Shun, therefore, as you would a plague, cold- 
heartedness, cynicism, petulance, sarcasm, con- 
tempt, anger, and hostility. Lay aside your wor- 
ries, forget your own pains, suppress your re- 
sentments; love your work, love your school- 
room, love your colleagues, love your pupils, 
especially the erring, the lonely, and the unlovely, 
and you will find for yourself the secret of a 
teacher’s happiness. 

Love, sympathy, service—these oil the com- 
plex bearings of life’s jarring machinery, lift the 
clouds that overhang every pathway, and waken 
in human hearts and homes and schoolrooms the 
harmonies of heaven itself. 

The second element in a winning personality 
is forcefulness, the power to control yourself and 
others. No one is so miserable, none so ineffi- 
cient as the fretful, complaining teacher who can 
neither control herself nor other people. 
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Self-mastery is the first step. It should be 
striven for with zealous and persistent determi- 
nation. To be unable to control one’s temper, 
prejudices, feelings, and fears is pitiable weak- 
ness. Let every teacher cultivate independence, 
self-reliance, the conquest of natural inclination, 
the joy of battle in a righteous cause. 

Shun indecision, fear, irresolution, hesitation, 
fickleness, cowardice, procrastination, self-indul- 
gence, and all the other outcroppings of weak- 
ness and inability. A loving heart and an iron 
will make an irresistible combination. Teachers 
possessing both have no trouble with “discipline,” 
or student hostility, or leaden-minded indiffer- 
ence. They mold, inspire, and rule by divine 
right. 

The third element of a winning personality is 
vision, that vivid, uplifting, far-seeing imagina- 
tion which habitually sees through and beyond 
the mere outer husk and surface-appearance and 
discerns the inner and greater meaning of 
things. It is the divine gift of the prophet, the 
seer, the poet, the interpreter, of all the real 
teachers of the race. 

It irradiates the homely round of daily rou- 
tine with a glow from the skies, lights an altar- 
fire on the teacher’s desk, and makes the crowd- 
ed schoolroom a very sanctuary. Where the 
blind drill-master sees childish wilfulness and 
obstinacy the teacher gifted with the faculty of 
vision recognizes the awakening human _ will, 
dimly realizing its divine prerogative and, with 
erratic movements, trying out its eagle pinions. 
To such a teacher these swarming, noisy, trou- 
blesome children are not mere names on the 
school roll or cogs in the school machinery. They 
are the light and joy of a hundred homes, the 
heirs of all the ages, the future leaders and mold- 
ers of our great Republic. To this divine in- 
sight the pathos of the ages may dignify and 
consecrate a cabin of undressed logs; the splen- 
dor of the truest heroism may crown a barefoot 
boy; and the worn hands and bowed form of 
unlettered motherhood may tell a story of devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice beside which the poems of 
medieval chivalry are dull and shallow. 

It is the teacher’s vision that sweetens and 
transforms drudgery, uplifts and refreshes the 
spirit, swings the schoolroom into line with the 


spirit of the age, opens the receptive mind of 
childhood to the inner and higher meaning of 
life and duty, and establishes and maintains the 
creative spiritual leadership which is the crown 
and glory of our great profession. 

The fourth characteristic of a strong, effec- 
tive, inspiring personality is the habit of con- 
stant growth. 

Unless the mind and heart and faculties of a 
teacher are constantly growing, they are inevi- 
tably shallowing, narrowing, hardening, deterior- 
ating. In no other of the great professions is it 
so fatally easy to become the slave of routine. 
The fixed location, the clocklike regularity of 
the daily program, the endless repetition of the 
same tasks, at the same hours, with the same 
children, under the same circumstances,—these 
act like an all-pervading atmosphere of carbonic 
acid gas, paralyzing the teacher’s initiative, be- 
numbing her faculties, deadening her freshness 
and vitality, and too often making her the joy- 
less bondslave of monotonous and ineffective 
drudgery. 

The only antidote to this benumbing poison is 
steady and resolute growth, and as this can be 
accomplished only by conscious effort against a 
constant resistance, let us study its processes. 
Since all growth is one let us turn to the vege- 
table world and ask ourselves: How does a tree 
grow? By what plans and specifications does a 
monarch of the forest, against wind and storm 
and the ceaseless pull of gravity, build itself to 
its present stature and eminence? 

First, it grows in breadth, thrusting its branches 
ever outward in search of more abundant air and 
sunshine. 

Second, it grows in depth, multiplying its roots 
and driving them deeper into the solid earth to 
anchor its growing bulk against wind and storm. 

Third, by the innermost law of its being it 
grows in height, persistently lifting its green 
crown further from the earth in which its roots 
are set, nearer to the far-off blue that calls it 
overhead. 

So must we grow, if we would utilize the limit- 
less opportunities of our sacred calling! 
in breadth—breadth of 
knowledge that the cutting edge of your own 
specialty may be made effective by the momen- 


Grow first of all 
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tum of ripened wisdom and rich experience, that 
you may see life sane and whole, that breadth of 
knowledge may give you tolerance, poise, mature 
judgment, and an open mind. 

Grow also in breadth of interest that your 
river of life may be no starveling streamlet trick- 
ling along a stony bed but a rolling river, rich 
and full to the brim. Life is not a line, meas- 
ured by its days and months and years, but an 
area. Its true content is its length multiplied by 
its breadth. It is the multiplicity of interests, 
variety and richness of experiences, height and 
depth of one’s thoughts, hopes, and emotions that 
make life worth living. These are the effective 
antidote to dullness, narrowness, and dread 
monotony. 

Grow also in breadth of sympathy. 
sake of your high calling and your own person- 
ality, free yourself from one-sidedness and hope- 
less partisanship, from narrowness and petty 
provincialism, from race prejudice and class 
prejudice and religious bigotry. Thus, shall you 
grow in mellowness and wisdom, in tolerance and 
serenity, and in a greatness of soul which will 
uplift your whole school community. 

The second direction of growth is depth. 

The blight of your stormy and uncertain age 
is its restless shallowness, its hysteric change- 


lor the 


ableness, its epidemic of aimless discontent. 

ILet every tree of life, therefore, develop a tap- 
root, let no house of life be built upon the sand. 
In such a tempestuous period, breadth without 
depth is fatal. Carefully matured opinions, free- 
dom from shallow optimism or hysteric pessim- 
ism, steadfast courage and unshaken self-control, 
fixed principles reaching down to the living and 
immutable rock—let these enable us to stand 
foursquare to all the winds that blow, doing our 
life work with a serenity and effectiveness which 
shall uplift and strengthen every young heart 
that looks to us for guidance and inspiration. 

3ut no immortal spirit set to teach and lead 
other immortal spirits can ever be satisfied to 
grow only in breadth and depth. By an irresisti- 
ble law of its being, the tree grows also in height, 


lifting its green crown in defiance of the down- 
ward pull of gravity upward toward the skies. 
So must we grow if we would be worthy of our 
high vocation. 

We are all on our way to a common grave, 
but the paths that lead to it are infinitely varied 
and each must choose his own. Petty, earth- 
looking lives, absorbed in the trivial, the low, the 
mean, the selfish, the unworthy, are choosing the 
valley road, amid swamp and mire and under- 
growth and creeping things and perpetual shade. 
For them, alas, no blue sky nor tonic sunshine, 
no quickening breeze, nor far-off horizon! 

But there is a path along the mountain tops, 
made glorious by its very height, above muck and 
mire, above mist and fog, with sunlit day and 
starlit night, where human vision can overlook 
the earthborn boundaries of space and time and 
the human soul claim immortal kinship with the 
eternal and divine. 

Uphill? Yes, all the way. Then climb toward 
it, and every ascent will give you a broader vision 
and a more tonic mountain air. Rugged and 
stony? Yes, but along this mountain highway 
the elect spirits of the race, the great teachers of 
every era, have walked exultant on their way 
to glory! 

These are the processes of growth, outward, 
downward, and upward, that make a teacher’s 
life a perennial source of help and inspiration. 

I.ove and sympathy to oil the school machinery ; 
will-power and energy to keep it successfully at 
work; vision to illuminate and transfigure; and 
this three-fold growth in breadth and depth and 
height. These are the four steps up which the 
teacher climbs to the lofty levels of his great 
profession. 

“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul! 

As the swift seasons roll 

Leave thy low-vaulted past; 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length are free, 

leaving thine outgrown shell by Life’s unrest- 
ing sea.” 
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Are We Meeting Our Responsibility in Teaching Our Pupils 
How to Study? 


By W. T. McCULLOUGH, Principal, Robert E. Lee Junior High School, Lynchburg 


EFORE the ability of any pupil, or group 
B of pupils, is called into question with re- 
gard to any educational process, it is very 
necessary that this process be defined in terms 
intelligible at least to a reasonably large num- 
ber of the persons concerned. The word “study” 
is perhaps used more each day by the average 
classroom teacher than any other one word in 
giving directions to pupils, and yet there is, 
perhaps, no other educational process so little 
understood as to its true meaning and signifi- 
cance. ‘Teachers, pupils, and parents will all 
agree that study is absolutely necessary to men- 
tal development. Since the most outstanding 
aim of the school is to develop mental power, 
therefore, teaching pupils how to study is a 
most necessary function of schoolroom practice. 
Of the many reasons why our pupils do not 
study let us confine our discussion to the three 
most outstanding ones. First, our teachers have 
not been trained to teach pupils how to study. 
Second, modern home conditions are not con- 
ducive to good study. Third, the increased en- 
rolment in our high school has brought about 
a wider range of individual differences among 
our pupils. 

Many teachers in secondary schools are still 
teaching subject matter instead of boys and 
girls. They choose the path of the least re- 
sistance and become hearers of lessons rather 
than directors of intellectual activities of pupils. 


The assignment is made in the last two or three , 


minutes of the period, sometimes even after the 
class bell rings, with the traditional admonition 
that each pupil must put at least one hour on 
his work. A very large number of our teachers 
have little or no conception of what the laws 
of learning are. This same lack of knowledge 


may even extend into the rank of principals. 
Training schools have only recently begun to 
see that those preparing for the work of teach- 
ing must not only be taught how to study them- 
selves but must be taught how to teach others 
how to study. Teachers cannot give specific di- 
rections to pupils for preparing a particular 


piece of work when they themselves do not use 
correct methods of study. 

Conditions in even the best modern homes do 
not encourage study. It is probably an excep- 
tion that a high school pupil has a room entirely 
to himself where he may go to do his school 
work. Often he sits around the living room 
table with the other members of his family. His 
parents are present and there are many distrac- 
tions and interruptions as the various irrelevant 
Home study 
tends toward irregular habits of work. Very 
often the pupil has no regular study hours and 
does his work when it suits his convenience. 
(n some evenings he may prepare his lessons, 
He takes the car out for 
a spin, goes to the movies, or spends the even- 
ings with his friends at the “corner drug store.” 
If he has time after he comes in, he may look 
over a little of the work for the next day, care- 
fully selecting such work as may come under 
the teachers whose requirements are the most 
exacting. Rarely does a learner under such 
conditions acquire worth while methods of 
study. Very likely the pupil, in his desperation, 
will seek the help of his parents or friends and 
this is often unwisely given. Sometimes the aid 
consists in the helper’s doing the work for the 
pupil and not even in showing him how to do it 
for himself. Such help is clearly undesirable. 


subjects of the day are discussed. 


on others he may not. 


It smothers initiative and kills all desire on the 
part of the pupil to help himself. 

The concept of a general secondary education 
for all of the children of all of the people has 
fully taken hold on the American people. 
l‘urthermore, we are undergoing rapid changes 
in our social makeup and these have a marked 
effect on the schools. The increase in secondary 
school enrolment during the last two decades 
has been little short of phenomenal. As a re- 
sult of these conditions, the differentiated cur- 
ricula made in recognition of the individual dif- 
ferences among our pupils and the raising of 
the compulsory attendance limit in many of the 
States have resulted in the retention in the 
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schools of a larger number of pupils of lower 
mental caliber. The greater the holding power 
of the schools becomes the lower will be the 
mental level of the pupils. The outcome is that 
the range of differences in our classes has be- 
come so great that mass teaching with the old 
formal recitation is certainly not suited to the 
new conditions facing the schools. 

We will now consider some of the changes 
we must make to remedy the conditions. 

A young man applied to a superintendent for 
a position in the city high school. “What do 
you teach?” was the first question asked him. 
“Boys and girls, sir,” was the reply. Before 
our teachers are able to direct the study of 
pupils, they themselves must know how to 
study. The very first step in this direction is to 
convert the “sinner from the error of his way.” 
It is no small task to change the methods of an 
experienced and successful teacher and con- 
vince him that his methods are all wrong. 
Scores of books have been written on the 
“recitation.” Educational journals have had 
page after page of it. Educational orators have 
expounded its value from the convention plat- 
forms. As a result the whole educational world 
has come to think that the whole aim and end 
of every school activity is the “recitation.” As 
a matter of fact, the formal recitation must 
eventually be “a relic of the past.” For the pupil 
to recite—that is, say back again—what he has 
learned, mostly by memorizing, contributes lit- 
tle or nothing to his educational growth. Teach- 
ers must be made to see that the chief aim and 
end of education is to teach pupils how to think 
and little by little to become wholly independent 
of the teacher as a guiding factor in the process. 
Unassimilated material from the pages of text- 
books can never accomplish this. Textbooks 
were written for the express purpose of furnish- 
ing material out of which may originate the 
solution of which is the ultimate end in the 
pupil’s thinking process. The business of the 
teacher is to guide the pupil to see all his work 
as a series of problems challenging him at every 
turn in the road. 

Teachers must understand that knowing how 
to study is not an inborn gift for either teacher 
or pupil. It does not come as a matter of intui- 
tion, nor does it come in some mysterious way 


when the pupil has reached high school age. 
If senior high school pupils are to know how to 
study, pupils in the junior high school must be 
taught how. Similarly, if pupils in the junior 
high school are to know how to study, pupils in 
the elementary schools must be taught the pro- 
cess. The development is gradual all along the 
line. No one teacher should allow a pupil to 
pass through his hands without contributing his 
share in teaching that pupil how to think clearly 
and definitely along fixed lines with a definite 
end in view. 

For a teacher to direct the study of pupils 
successfully is no easy task. It requires ex- 
haustive, thorough-going preparation for each 
day’s work. A fifty minute period of directed 
study will use up a far greater amount of 
vitality than the antiquated formal recitation. 
On the other hand, the returns made in in- 
creased interest on the part of the pupils and 
the consequent decrease in pupil mortality will 
more than repay for the time and effort spent. 
Principals must take into account the difference 
in the teaching load under a directed study plan 
and that of the formal recitation plan and make 
adjustment accordingly. Under no conditions 
should a teacher be required to carry more than 
five hours of work where a system of directed 
study is in operation. 

Rapidly changing home conditions have made 
it difficult for pupils to do much studying out- 
side of school hours. Increasing demands on 
the pupil’s time due to the automobile, the 
movies and various other means of legitimate 
recreation for the city pupil leave little time for 
the preparation of school work at home. Pos- 
sibly this is rightly so. The greater part of the 
pupil’s studying should be done in the school 
building, in an extended school day, under the 
intelligent direction of the teachers who instruct 
him. It fits in with our modern idea of a time 
for work, a time for relaxation, and a time for 
sleep. It is far better for a pupil to spend thirty 
minutes of concentrated, directed effort in the 
schoolroom on a problem than to spend double 
the time of undirected effort on the same prob- 
lem outside of school hours. 

The time wasted by pupils in undirected ef- 
forts in the preparation of school work is not 
a new subject of study. G. Stanley Hall, as early 
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as 1885, declared that three fourths of all the 
time spent by a boy in the preparation of a 
hard lesson out of a book is time thrown away. 
In 1905 Bagley said that more than half the 
waste of time in the public school was in this 
phase of the work. These statements and many 
others gleaned from our educational fields con- 
vince us that there is surely a great need for 
revision in 
cedure. 

If the teacher is to meet his responsibility in 
teaching his pupils how to study, there must be 
a sufficient length of time during the day and a 
proper administrative adjustment to provide op- 
portunity for it. This will call for an extension 
of the school day to provide six periods of not 
less than sixty minutes each. This change will 
meet with serious opposition on the part of 
pupils and parents unless it can be clearly shown 
that the pupils’ evenings will be almost, if not 
entirely, free. 


our methods of schoolroom_ pro- 


It is a serious error, indeed, to 
lengthen the school day without a corresponding 
lessening of the amount of home work expected 
of the pupils. Too frequently the teacher finds 
in the lengthened period an opportunity to ex- 
tend the work of the formal recitation, thereby 
cheating the pupil out of the very opportunity 
for which the change was made. 

Of the different plans that have been tried, 
the divided period seems to have most points in 
its favor if the high school teaching corps is not 
made up of a body of experts. It does away 
largely with the problem of home study; it does 
not interfere with the regular program of 
studies; it allows for wider differentiation by 
freeing periods otherwise devoted to general 
study ; it provides for the study in a subject im- 
mediately after the recitation in that subject; 
and, lastly, it gives the teacher an opportunity to 
direct, in person, the study of every pupil every 
day for every class. In the directed study period 
the teacher has an opportunity not only to study 
individually the pupils in his class but also to 
become an expert in directing study in that par- 
ticular subject that he teaches. He does not need 
to wait until the pupil finds some difficulty be- 
fore assisting him, but by his knowledge of the 
individual pupil and by his insight into the sub- 
ject he teaches, he can forsee the difficulties be- 
fore the pupil encounters them. 


s 


Our last outstanding reason for the inability 
of high school pupils to do effective studying is 
on account of the wide range of individual dif- 
ferences in our classes. Two decades ago the 
problem of directing the study of high school 
pupils was not a serious one. The enrolment 
was selective and the school consisted mostly of 
pupils whose mental ability enabled them to 
carry their work along without arousing any 
concern on the part of the teacher as to what 
kind of study habits were being formed. 

We now have in our schoolroom pupils that 
represent a wide range of differences. Some 
come from luxurious homes where they have re- 
ceived every advantage in the way of general 
training. Others come from homes that are al- 
most lacking in books and other opportunities. 
Investigations have shown that there is a wide 
difference in the rate of learning among the dif- 
ferent pupils of a class. Some pupils can do two 
to three times as much work as others. Pupils 
differ in chronological, mental and _ physical 
maturity. The work must be adapted to the 
tendencies and traits of the two sexes. Different 
types of mind require different kinds of subject 
matter for their development. 

‘rhe directed study movement is only part of 
a greater country-wide movement to adapt the 
work of the school to the individual differences 
among our pupils. Other parts of this great 
movement are the widely differentiated curricula, 
ability grouping of pupils, enriched courses of 
study and the various guidance programs in the 
junior and senior high schools. 

Since the individual pupil is now the starting 
point in every educational process, directed study 
must begin with him. The teacher must know 
at the very beginning what the pupil is with re- 
spect to his mental maturity and his habits. A 
careful measurement and diagnosis of each 
pupil is necessary as a base from which to pro- 
ceed consistently and constructively. If this is 
done the teacher can give intelligent directions 
pointing to the particular needs of the pupil. 
The teacher might well take several days at the 
beginning of the term to make these investiga- 
tions before the pupil sets out into the study of 
particular fields and problems. 

That the pupil may receive individual direc- 
tion in his study and proceed at a rate consistent 
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with his own mental ability, some scheme must 
be devised whereby the individual may receive 
the necessary attention without arresting the pro- 
gress of the class as a whole. Such a scheme 
has been worked out and has proven itself prac- 
tical in the laboratory schools of the University 
of Chicago and elsewhere. Units of instruction 
are organized on which the individual pupil 


works independently for several days, the 
teacher directing, explaining, assisting and 
checking up as the occasion may demand. The 


whole aim is so to train and develop the individ- 
ual pupil in his study habits that he may even- 
tually become wholly independent in his study 
of the various problems with which he must 
meet as a member of society. Some day our 
standard for high school graduation will be 
tangible evidence of capacity for independent 
study. Only in this way can the pupil be ready 
to take his part in the solution of the problems 
incident to our democratic form of government. 

3y way of summary let us say that there is a 
general misconception throughout our schools as 


to the meaning of the study process. Pupils, 
teachers and parents think that the aim of all 
study is to gain mastery of subject matter. 
Teachers, in particular, have not understood that 
studying is purposive thinking, and that gaining 
a mastery of subject matter is a by-product of 
the process. The only way that a pupil can have 
correct study habits is to be taught correct study 
habits. Upon high school teachers, most of all, 
must rest the responsibility of teaching these 
habits. Teachers do not teach proper study 
habits because they themselves do not have 
proper study habits. Increased secondary school 
enrolment has brought into the high school many 
pupils of low mental level. The American home 
today offers very little opportunity for high 
school pupils to do studying outside the school- 
room. A longer school day, with teachers trained 
to direct the study of pupils, and some plan by 
which each pupil can progress at that rate of 
speed consistent with his ability should be the 
ultimate aim of every administrative adjustment 
in the high school. 





Uniformity in Rating Pupils 


By K. P. BIRCKHEAD, Principal of Schools, Abingdon 


HI: success of our school system rests to 

| a marked extent upon our ability to rate 

pupils uniformly, accurately and 

fairly. Nothing causes dangerous friction to 

arise between faculty and patrons of a school 

quicker than a slipshod method of rating pupils. 

This is one of the most difficult problems that 
confronts a school system. 

Our State manual of instruction proposes as 

a basis of rating pupils to allow one third for 

daily classroom work, one third for monthly 

tests and one third for examinations. This prob- 

ably is as fair a method as could be devised. 


our 


Teachers, where possible, in order to make 
accurate rating of pupils, should grade them 
every day and certainly as often as twice a week. 
One of the best ways of daily grading pupils 
above the second grade is to ask the pupils at 
the beginning of the recitation two or three ques- 
tions that can be answered in a few words each. 
[et each pupil number the question when it is 
orally given out and write the answer. The 
teacher can probably grade all the answers in 


five minutes. When the teacher does this she 
has a fairly accurate rating on the child’s prep- 
aration for that day’s assignment. Let this 
rating, together with the child’s reaction during 
the remainder of the lesson, be the basis of the 
pupil’s grade on that lesson for that day. In 
addition to the teacher’s being able to keep a fair 
record in this way, it will also be a great incen- 
tive to the pupil to study, for he will know that 
he is graded every day upon his preparation of 
all his lessons. 

The monthly tests and semester examinations 
should test out both the knowledge the pupil has 
acquired and the skill with which he can put this 
knowledge into practice. Many types and forms 
of questions which are good should be used. 
Some of us have a pet type of question which 
we are too prone to use to the exclusion of all 
others. 

In practically all of our schools outside of the 
large cities the curriculum is arranged in its 
entirety for the low average child in intelligence. 
The smaller schools are making a very faint 
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effort to take care of the sub-normal child; but 
what are we doing for our brilliant pupils? Isn't 
the answer, “Nothing”? The plan that I am 
now suggesting is intended only for those schools 
which do not have mid-term or quarterly promo- 
tions. Let us have three grades of promotion— 
the first grade for those pupils making an aver- 
age of 95 or more on their combined subjects; 
the second grade for those making an average 
from 85 to 94; and the third grade for those 
making an average from 70 to 84. Permit those 
pupils belonging to the first group to make a 
grade in the summer school as often as they can; 
permit those in the second group to make a 
grade in the summer school only after having 
maintained that average for two consecutive 
years; and do not permit those in the third group 
to take up any new work in the summer school. 
When they reach the high school, let those be- 
longing to the first group take as many as six 
subjects, those belonging to the second group 
five, and those belonging to the third group not 
over four. The promotion cards and diplomas 
should also show to which group each pupil 
belongs. This would be a reward and incentive 
for good work. Should a plan like this be car- 
ried out, probably ten per cent of our pupils 
could finish the grades in five years and the high 
school in three years. Some may think that 
these pupils would be weak, but those teaching 
the higher grades will agree that the majority 
of the most thorough pupils are the youngest 
ones in their respective grades. 

I am heartily in favor of uniform examina- 
tions. Very few teachers grade too low; but 
many grade too high, and after a teacher has 
been grading too high for several years, it is 
next to impossible to convince her she is do- 
ing so. These high grading teachers are 
often the most popular with both parents and 
pupils and the high grades often cover up very 
indifferent work on the teacher’s part. Too 
high grading also has a tendency for the teacher 
who marks fairly to be unjustly criticised for not 
teaching her pupils as much as the high grading 
teacher, when probably she is really teaching 
them much more. If there should be uniform 
examinations, it would be much easier to call a 
halt upon those teachers who grade too high. 
A second advantage of uniform examinations 
would be that pupils and teachers both would do 


more thorough work. A third advantage would 
be that it would provide an excellent basis of 
comparison between schools and different teach- 
ers in the same school. The rating that pupils 
make upon uniform examinations should have 
much weight in the accrediting of high schools. 

I would favor uniform county examinations 
upon two subjects in each of the grades above 
the second given at the close of the school year. 
The examinations should be given on different 
subjects in the different grades so that a pupil 
may not put most of his work upon two subjects. 
In the third grade the examinations may be upon 
reading and number work; in the fourth grade 
upon reading and writing; in the fifth grade 
upon arithmetic and geography; in the sixth 
grade upon history and sanitation; and in the 
seventh grade upon arithmetic and grammar. 

When the pupil reaches high school he should 
take uniform State examinations upon the nine 
required State subjects for graduation, which are 
the four years in English, biology, third and 
fourth years in history and two years in mathe- 
matics (preferably second year algebra and 
plane geometry). In addition a State uniform 
examination should be required upon the second 
year’s work of all foreign languages. 

These uniform examinations should count 
about half and the teacher’s grading through 
the year should count the other half; but in no 
case should a pupil be promoted on a subject 
where he falls below sixty on the uniform ex- 
amination. These uniform examinations should 
be made out and graded under the supervision 
of county and State school officials. 

All pupils should be required to take the uni- 
form examinations in their respective grades; 
but they should be exempted from examinations 
on the other subjects if their averages in 
scholarship and deportment are high enough to 
justify it. Wherever possible, conditioned pupils 
should be allowed to make up their conditions 
by attending a summer school which fulfills 
State requirements. 

If a plan somewhat like the above could be 
worked out, our schools would have greater 
uniformity in the rating of pupils; the effi- 
ciency and thoroughness of the work done by 
the schools would be increased; and the rating 
of teachers would become easier and more ac- 
curate. 
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A Health Record in Warren County 


a one-teacher school, having all seven 
grades and an enrolment of twenty eight 
pupils. The building consists of one large room 
and two very small ones, 
one of which is used for a 
library and the other for a 
cloak room and kitchenette. 
During the 1925-26 ses- 
sion the importance of Five 
Pointers was revealed to us 
by our county nurse and we 
began to work with her 
help. We did not stress the 
work as much as we have 
learned to do since that time 
but at the end of the term 82 per cent of our en- 
rolment was Five Point children. 

When school opened for the 1926-27 session 
the nurse helped us with our inspection and we 
found that only 50 per cent of the pupils enroled 
was Five Point children, several of the children 
having developed defects during the summer 
vacation. The most prevalent trouble was found 
to be defective teeth but there were also four 
pupils with suspicious tonsils and six were under 
weight. Our second inspection was made about 
the first of February and we found that prac- 
tically no corrections had been made and, since 
whooping cough had visited the school during 
the winter, the under-weights were more in evi- 
dence. One child was twenty two pounds below 
normal weight. 

Our first problem was to correct these chil- 
dren who were apparently undernourished. Un- 
fortunately the child who was so very much 
under weight did not like milk, therefore, we 
tried to put it in some form that would make her 
enjoy it. Among other things, we tried choco- 
late milk shake, postum, ovaltine, and egg, sugar 
and milk flavored. She would take each about 
twice and then would refuse to try it again. 
This was very discouraging but after much per- 
suasion she finally agreed to drink one glass of 
milk each day. Later when the nurse brought 
the scales to weigh the children we found that 
this child had gained four pounds. Encouraged 
by this she took her soft boiled egg, a glass of 
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milk and two saltines at 10:30 every morning 
as did the other children who were under weight. 
The result of this was that she gained about 
eighteen pounds in three months; the other chil- 
dren made up their deficiencies and our problem 
of under-weights was solved. 

The correction of dental defects was aceom- 
plished by the splendid co-operation of the den- 
tists of the county. All of the dentists agreed 
to do the work for school children at a special 
school rate during the months of the health 
drive. The children with defective teeth were 
reminded almost daily to go and have the work 
done, and, as is usually the case, the parents got 
the message through them. Two children were 
not able to pay their dental bills so the school 
paid one bill and the dentist did the work free 
for the other child. 

The removal of tonsils was probably our 
hardest task, for, as long as a child is not ill, the 
parents cannot see the need of an operation. We 
had to do a great deal of talking and persuading 
before we could even get them to send the chil- 
dren to a physician for an examination. One in- 
cident of getting a child to the physician was 
particularly amusing. The girl lives with her 
grandfather who is inclined to be very slow to 
see the need of such corrections and he refused 
to take her to the doctor to be examined. One 
day one of the pupils came in with the news 
that the doctor had just gone down the road 
and suggested that we stop him on the way back 
and ask him to come in and look at Savannah’s 
tonsils. We decided that it was a very wise plan 
and some one was sent out to watch for the 
doctor. He gladly came in and made the neces- 
sary examination, and, to our delight, pro- 
nounced the throat a healthy one, and one of our 
greatest problems was solved. In another case 
the parents were convinced of the importance of 
the operation but they were not financially able 
to meet all expenses. They agreed to try to pay 
the surgeon’s charge and the Junior League of 
the school paid the hospital bill. The day of 
that operation was when we became 100 per cent 
Five Point. 

There were several incentives that caused us 
to work more effectively in our health work dur- 
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ing the session. In the first place, having re- 
ceived the $5.00 for the highest percentage of 
Five Point children in the State last year, we 
had the winning of the State banner for 100 
per cent as our goal this year. The county ban- 
ner was another more immediate cause for work 
for there were several schools that were close 
rivals for this honor. Every month the names 
of the Five Point children of the Rockland 
school appeared in the local papers. The weigh- 
ing of the pupils every two months was very 
interesting, for they were anxious to see if they 
had gained, or when they were up to normal, 
if they had kept it. 

Health was taught every day. Daily inspection 
was made in the morning. Attention was called 
to soiled hands and uncombed hair and the con- 
dition of the teeth was commented upon. We 
had committees to see that basins, towels and 
soap were ready at lunch time for all to wash 
their hands. Our committees also kept all the 
buildings sanitary by the use of soap, water and 
disinfectants. 

, Hot lunch was served in the school each day. 
During the cold weather the regular school 
heater served for the cook stove. A small glass 
jar was provided for each child and he was ex- 


pected to bring something for his lunch that 
could be heated. A kettle which had been dis- 
carded by a neighbor was used for heating the 
water and the glass jars containing food were 
placed in the water during the morning to be 
thoroughly heated by noon. To get the habit 
firmly established, when we first began to have 
our hot lunches a prize was offered to all who 
brought for a full month food to be heated. 
Since that time it has not been necessary to 
offer any incentive. 

A Health Rally was held at our school the 
last of April at which time four other schools 
of the county met with us. The program was 
made up of health plays and songs and the nurse 
presented certificates to all the pupils who had 
attained the Five Point standard. 

This brief outline of our health program will 
indicate that the final results were accomplished 
with no little expenditure of effort but it has 
been very much worth while. If just one child 
had been made a healthier and happier individ- 
ual it would have been worth more than it cost. 
We feel that health habits have been established 
that will be of permanent value to those who 
are concerned. 





Professor Egbert Terry and His Wife Have Taught One 
Hundred and Five Years—Believed to Be a 


World’s Record 


By A. L. BENNETT, Superintendent, Albemarle County 


| ITH the opening of the public schools 
\\) in September another record which is 
believed to be without an equal in the 
world has been established. This is an age when 
records are being smashed every few days. The 
papers are filled with reports of the world’s 
dancing marathons; accounts of brave men who 
liave flown in the air longer than any one else; 
tales of those who have ridden bicycles greater 
distances than any other persons, and so through 
the whole category of the activities of man. 
But the record with which this article is con- 
cerned is one that was not made over night or 
even in a few years. It goes back to September 


23, 1872—just two years after Virginia’s public 
school system was inaugurated—when Professor 
Egbert Terry, then a youth of seventeen, began 
teaching in the public schools of his native State. 
Seven years later his wife joined him in the 
profession. Neither of them has missed a year 
since, and he only six days for all purposes. 
Now they have taught a total of one hundred 
and five years; Professor Terry for fifty six and 
his wife for forty nine years. In this land of 
ours teachers can be found who have taught for 
a greater length of time than either of them but 
the world is challenged to produce a man and his 
wife who have given a total of more than one 
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hundred and five unbroken years of honest, 
honorable, faithful and efficient service as teach- 
ers in any public school system. 

3orn free, as Professor Terry was, during 
slavery days it was against the law for him to be 
taught to read or to write, but his desire for 
knowledge, then as now, was so great that even 
the law of a sovereign State did not prevent this 
eager child from studying. His first book edu- 
cation was received in a basement of a dwelling 
house where it was thought no one could find 
him and has continued until this day. Both he 
and his wife graduated from the public schools 
of Charlottesville. He then went to Wayland 
Seminary at Washington (now Union. Univer- 
sity, Richmond, Va.) and his wife to Concord, 
Mass. They have realized, as all great teachers 
do, that they must keep abreast of the times and 
have through all these years read widely in both 
professional literature and current events. 

seginning as they did with the public school 
system they were among the very first colored 
teachers in the State. During the early years of 
their service many of the colored schools were 
taught by white teachers. They have taught 
under every State superintendent of public in- 
struction Virginia has had. When Professor 
Terry was asked whom he considered the great- 
est of these superintendents he replied that he 
must give first place to Dr. Ruffner who had so 
great a vision and so successfully established our 
system, but he added that he felt that none of 
the others proved so capable and planned so 
wisely as Mr. Harris Hart. 

When they were asked what was the greatest 
advancement the schools have made since they 
began teaching they replied, “Progress has been 
made along all lines. The schools of today have 
grown from nothing. When we began teaching 
any old hovel unfit for all other purposes was 
used for schools, now we have modern buildings. 
At first we were expected to teach seventy five 
to one hundred pupils but now the number has 
been much reduced. Then there was no such a 
thing as graded schools. We wanted to know 
what reader a child was in. Although salaries 


have always been wholly inadequate they are 
much better now than they were even twenty 
five years ago. The books now used are far 
superior to the ones found fifty years ago. But 
even a greater advancement has been a realiza- 
tion on the part of both teachers and the more 
intelligent fathers and mothers that a teacher has 
done only half his or her duty when he or she 
has taught the three R’s. These must be taught 
and well drilled but the children must be taught 
to live in the present day.” 


When they were asked if they have grown rich 
teaching, Mrs. Terry replied with a twinkle ih 
her eyes, “I am certain that a million dollars 
could not buy my treasures although they would 
be worthless to another. We have managed to 
live and educate our son and daughter each of 
whom studied at Petersburg. Our.son is one of 
the best mechanics here and our daughter, who 
married Dr. R. W. Lomox of Lynchburg; was 
a most successful teacher. We own a.little home 
in which we expect to spend our old days.” 

I was forced to admit that neither of them 
looked to be over sixty, but she continued, “Our 
wealth consists in knowing that we have helped 
others. You know it is a pleasure to have taught 
five generations as we have and to have watched 
our pupils go out into nearly every walk of life. 
Many of them tell us that they have made good 
because of what we have done for them.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that one has to teach 
but thirty years to be eligible for a pension in 
Virginia, neither of them expects to ask for one 
for many years, and they should not because 
they become better teachers every year. Profes- 
sor Terry has taken but one vacation in years. 
He jokingly remarked that he had to paint in the 
summer to make enough to teach in the winter. 

It is a genuine pleasure to see either of these 
veterans handle their classes. One can easily see 
that their children are drinking from living 
fountains and preparing for a full and useful 
life. May these honest, faithful.and efficient 
teachers live and teach for another hundred 
and five years! , 


Ow) 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


TEACHING A LESSON IN MORAL EDUCATION 
By DR. ERNEST HORN, State University of lowa 


LTHOUGH it is an undisputed fact that 
A important indirect moral values result 
from the teaching of literature, history, 
and art, from the socialized recitation, and from 
student responsibility for self-government, yet 
the present situation in this country seems to 
demand that in addition to these indirect in- 
fluences there must be direct moral and civic in- 
struction. Those who say that morals are too 
subtle and too indefinite to be taught directly, or 
that pupils cannot understand such problems, 
either have not tried to teach children by direct 
methods or have not gone about the job frankly 
and with sympathy for the child’s point of view. 
At present there are two principal methods of 
organizing courses in moral instruction; first, an 
organization about ideals, and second, an or- 
ganization about typical life situations. 

Dr. W. W. Charters, of the University of 
Chicago, holds that ideals can and should be 
taught directly. Although organizing his course 
of study around ideals, Dr. Charters gives for 
each ideal a large number of situations and 
“trait actions.” For example, the chief classes of 
situations given under honesty are: money; 
property; statements ; social rela- 
tions; rules; directions; orders; games; class 
recitations; examinations; tests; and preparing 
lessons. The following examples, from his de- 
tailed list of situations involving honesty in con- 
nection with statements, illustrate how he uses 
situations to build ideals: 


promises ; 


1. You make statements about yourself. 
(a) You need an excuse for an unjustified 
absence from school. 
(b) You are required te 
outside reading. 
(c) Your new suit is ruined, and your 
father asks you how you did it. 
2. You make statements about other people. 
(a) You accuse another person of some 
misdeed. 
(b) You dislike an individual, and you have 
an opportunity to make statements re- 
flecting on his character. 


report on your 


3. Miscellaneous. 

(a) You are asked the price of something 
you own, and you want it to seem very 
expensive. 

(b) You tell a story about things you are 
supposed to have seen. 

An examination of the articles which Dr. 
Charters has published on this subject shows that 
the meat of his plan is the list of concrete situa- 
tions. It is better, in the writer’s judgment, to 
organize the course in moral and civic instruction 
around the chief classes of moral and civic situa- 
tions. The conduct units involved in meeting 
these situations satisfactorily should be the be- 
ginning and the end of moral and civic instruc- 
tion. In such instruction ideals play an im- 
portant part, but they develop inductively out of 
a consideration of the concrete situations and 
therefore are incidental to the direct teaching of 
good conduct in these situations. Such a plan 1s 
not likely to degenerate into mere talk or empty 
generalizations about abstract qualities of char- 
acter. It keeps the minds of teachers, parents, 
and pupils upon conduct, which is the aim of all 
moral instruction. A critical study of an experi- 
mental trial of this method during the past two 
years indicates that schools may look with con- 
fidence to direct instruction organized about con- 
crete situations as a means of a definite improve- 
ment of moral and civic conduct. 

An illustration of what is meant by concrete 
situations will serve to make clear the preceding 
paragraphs.as well as to illustrate the most im- 
portant principles which should be observed in 
teaching. In a middle western city the children 
in going to school cut across lots. Lawns were 
damaged, shrubbery broken down, and flower 
beds ruined. The first grade teacher saw in this 
situation a need for moral instruction. She 
could have lectured her pupils on that point and 
laid down rules, but having been trained to give 
a different type of moral instruction she did not 
do that. Rather, she went about the job frankly 
and directly. She took her pupils out to see 
some of these lots with the damaged lawns, 
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shrubbery, and flower beds. She asked them if 
they saw anything there that they would not like 
if they owned the property. She asked the 
pupils how they thought the householders felt 
about the damage. The children saw very 
readily that the householders, of course, would 
not like to have their property harmed in any 
way. . 

She might have stopped at that point by say- 
ing, ‘“Let’s not do that any more.” Instead, she 
asked, ‘‘How can we be sure that we stop cut- 
ting across these lots?” 

The pupils discussed a plan for stopping this 
trespass and they did stop it. They soon ob- 
served, however, that the pupils of the other 
grades were cutting across the lawns. They 
asked whether they ought not to try to get the 
rest of the pupils to stop damaging these proper- 
ties. Again they formulated their plan of action. 
They went to the householders and apologized 
to them, explaining that they really had not 
meant to do any damage. They asked the 
owners’ permission to put up signs opposite the 
places where most of the damage had been done. 
The pupils made these signs themselves and put 
them up. Then they planned short speeches and 
chose representatives to go to the other grades 
in the school to make an appeal to them to stop 
cutting across lots. They also posted little girls 
and boys opposite these corners near the school 
to remind boys and girls that they should not 
cut across the lots. 

Now the teacher could have let the matter stop 
there. She had obtained results in terms of con- 
duct. Instead she led her pupils to apply what 
they had learned to other situations. She asked 
them if they could think of other instances 
where they had, without thinking, damaged the 
property of others. Two children suggested that 
they remembered sliding down a neighbor’s hay 
stack; others that they had been playing in an 
empty building without the permission of thd 
owner, and so on, until the blackboard was full 
of a variety of cases of trespass. 

Then, working sympathetically, she led the 
children to state the general principles or ideals 
that they should keep in mind in all these situa- 
tions. Each child who had been trespassing was 
led to plan how not to trespass in the future. 

Notice the essential steps in this teaching. 


First, it started with a concrete situation that 
could be readily understood by the children. 
Second, the pupils themselves were allowed to 
sense what was wrong in that situation. Third, 
the pupils were allowed to formulate for them- 
selves a plan for right conduct. Fourth, they 
were allowed to carry it out, and they were left 
with the feeling that they had not done their job 
until it was carried out. Mere talking was seen 
not to be enough. Fifth, they were encouraged 
to plan for transferring what they had learned 
in this situation to other situations of a similar 
type; and sixth, they were guided in formulat- 
ing in their own words and for themselves prin- 
ciples of conduct to govern them in the future. 
Finally, provision should be made for an oc- 
casional checking up of the number of times that 
each child has responded correctly in similar 
situations. 

Do you see that pupil initiative and proper 
self-expression were emphasized in all that this 
teacher did? Her teaching illustrates how one 
can combine all of the good that is claimed for 
freedom on the part of children with a definite 
sense of responsibility on their part. Here you 
have all of the benefits claimed by the disciplina- 
rians coupled with the best that is claimed by 
those who emphasize freedom and self-expres- 
sion. 

Direct instruction, of the type just described, 
is now to be found in a number of public 
schools. Teachers who have assisted in teach- 
ing such lessons have been asked to be very 
critical about results. They have been asked 
several questions: First, is this less concrete and 
understandable than other subjects? Without 
exception they say “No, it is more concrete.” 
The child can understand not only exactly what 
it is that he is supposed to be working out, but 
also why he is supposed to be working it out. 
Second, these teachers have been asked to tell 
whether or not this is less interesting than other 
subjects in the school. They say that it is more 
interesting. Third, they have been asked to 
judge critically whether it is not more important 
for the community and for the children than 
other studies in the school. The answer is that 
it is more important. Fourth, they have been 
asked to tell whether it has as unmistakable an 
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éffect upon the conduct of pupils right now as 
well as a promise of affecting the future as to 
other studies. They say, “More so.” 

‘In other’ words, in our two years of pre- 
liminary experimentation of direct 
moral instruction, we have at the present time, 
I: believe, uniform enthusiasm on the part of 
teachers and of parents who have participated in 
this type of work. 

‘ It must be kept in mind that direct instruction 
‘ 


concrete, 


does not mean lectures on moral education by the 
teacher. The preceding illustration shows in de- 
tail how little direct instruction means that. 
Neither can instruction be limited to mere de- 
vices, helpful though these may be, nor can it be 
organized about the learning and repeating of 
moral codes. However, on the other hand, the 
teacher should be familiar with some of the most 
successful devices as well as with such codes as 
seem to be most useful. 





HOW TO TEACH ARITHMETIC 
By LILLIAN MANN, Buena Vista 


in the process of education but there has 

always been conflicting opinion as to what 
place it should occupy. I think it is agreed that 
it serves three main purposes, practical, educa- 
tional and scientific. It may be studied with a 
view to technical skill in dealing with problems 
that arise in actual life, for its influence on 
mental development, or as an elementary stage 
in mathematical study. 

Among the Romans and Greeks we find some 
plea for the study of ‘arithmetic for its cultural 
value. 

Plato says it awakens the soul, Pythagoras 
places it with gymnastics and music as the three 
educational subjects, naming them in the order— 
gyminastics, music, mathematics. By the first 
the body-is strengthened, the second purified, and 
by the third perfected and made ready for the 
Society of the gods. At the present time tech- 
hical and vocational work requires us to teach 
it for its utilitarian value. 

Anything that is taught for its utility should 
be- mastered step by step, the child should not 
lose one link, and I think: you will agree that it is 
the hardest subject in the: curriculum to teach. 
One paramount reason.-for:this is that it is dealt 
with in an abstract manner rather than concrete. 
. The second reason is it fails to stimulate the 
mind because slow lagging thinking is permitted. 
_ Quick thinking should be required right. at 
the beginning. Begin with the concrete in teach- 
ing to count, then as soon as the child gets a 
mental picture of the thing taught, require him 
to repeat quickly over and over until it becomes 
automatic. | 


a centuries arithmetic has had its place 


The combinations are of paramount import- 
Unless these become automatic the child 
is handicapped whenever anything pertaining to 
arithmetic is brought into play in his work. 

Drill on these until the minute he sees 7 and 8 
he will think 15, and so on with all combinations. 
The law of frequency is most lasting; drill, 
lengthen the periods and drill again, using the 
concrete until the mental picture is formed. The 
value of repetition cannot be overestimated in 
this work. 


ance, 


‘Use objects, games, flash cards, ete. 

Do not allow pupils to stop and think; this 
is memory work. 

Continue this method with the multiplication 
tables, also the division tables. Require speed 
and more speed with these tables, also go back 
to them every few days, even after they are 
seemingly mastered. 

Teach the children to recognize the plus, 
minus, multiplication and division signs and how 
to use them. 

Division should be stated 24-: 12 not 12)24. 
The division must be recognized properly by 
the child, not by the teacher. 

Carelessness in expressing one’s self is partly 
responsible for this confusion in division. Do 
not say how many times will 4 go into 12, but 
how many 4’s in 12. Use objects to demon- 
strate this. 

I am afraid we do not place the right value 
on denominate numbers and tables. These 
tables are of practical value, and no child should 
be permitted to leave the grade in which he is 
supposed to learn these until he has mastered 
the same with comprehension. 
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All things should be measured to teach re- 
duction, descending and ascending, so that the 
child may see a reason for what he is doing. 

Arithmetic is considered a reasoning subject, 
but the child must be given something to reason 
with and from; he cannot reason with a 
vacuum, therefore, he must know his tables to 
begin with. 

Before the child has reached this stage he has 
been struggling with problems. The outstand- 
ing cause of this is the child’s inability. to read, 
not his inability to call words but his inability 
to get the thought. Reading is not “word call- 
ing” it is “thought getting,” therefore he must 
be taught to read with comprehension if you 
ever expect to teach him to solve problems. 

Fractions are the bane of the child’s existence 
unless he has a clear and definite understanding 
from the beginning. Above all things teach not 
only which is the numerator and denominator, 
but also that the denominator is the name of the 
thing and the numerator tells how many of these 
things. For instance, to explain “3/4 equal 
$3000, find value of 4/4.” The fourth is the 
name of what we have. Three tells us how 
many of these fourths we have. $3000 -- 3 gives 
us one of these fourths, which is $1000, so to 
find four of these we multiply $1000 by 4 which 
gives $4000. 

We must give such definite instruction if we 
expect the child to see through it. 

You cannot over-emphasize the importance of 
knowing how to find the common denominator 
when it cannot be found by inspection. That 
means drill on Lowest Common Multiple. 

For practical measurements everything should 
be drawn and made forwards and backwards. 

The child must know dimensions and what 
dimensions are needed for each particular figure. 
The minute he sees a triangle he must recognize 
the fact that base and altitude must be had to 
find area, and reason from that knowledge to 
work forwards and backwards. 

The same thing applies to rectangles, trape- 
zoids, papering, plastering, and board measure. 
He must know dimensions. 

To teach plastering, make a house, open it 
and show that the four walls represent one long 
rectangle, and that the perimeter of the room 
represents the base of this rectangle, and that 


the area of the walls represent the area of a 
rectangle. In like manner teach how to find the 
area of the ceiling. 

Paper a room in the presence of the class and 
show by doing how this is done. Have the pupils 
make a room and paper it. It takes time but it 
is time well spent. 

Do not use this formula 16 ft. x 8 in. x 3 in. 
x 32 plank for board measure. Teach the child 
to find the surface of the plank in feet and that 
each inch of thickness represents one board. 
Therefore the thickness represents the number 
of one inch boards the plank contains. Use 
plank to demonstrate. 

Percentage is simply an old subject called by 
a new name and should be taught by the prin- 
ciple of apperception. Associate with fractions 
and decimals. 

In dealing with unknown quantities emphasize 
that the 100% represents the unknown; work 
to and from that. 

Furthermore require all problems which re- 
quire you to find an unknown to be stated in the 
form of an equation. Any other method is 
wrong. 

Discount, commission, stocks and_ bonds, 
taxes, duties and customs are readily mastered 
if the child knows percentage. 

Simple interest should be computed on the 
yearly basis and teach one method thoroughly, 
then let the child reason out the various methods 
with the knowledge he has. 

Compound interest simply means unpaid in- 
terest. 

Ratio should be taught in terms of fractions 
until thoroughly understood; then lead step by! 
step to proportion and the child will enjoy 
proportion, 

Hypotenuse, base, and altitude—To teach! 
mensuration the figures must be drawn, made; 
taken apart, put together and associated with 
practical measurement until the child gets a clear 
mental picture of each figure. Prove that’ the 
square on the hypotenuse is equal to the squaré! 
on base plus square on altitude by drawing one! 
inch blocks in each and counting them, then show} 
by drawing and making the figure that the! 
hypotenuse is one side of the square. 

Have child make a cylinder, prism, cone and’ 
pyramid, and teach him to associate them with 
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his rectangles and triangles. For instance, when 
a cylinder is open it is a rectangle; when a cone 
is open it is a triangle, therefore it is half of a 
rectangle. Pupils who have been well taught 
before they reach this will enjoy this work. 

Mere rules are criminal; the child must see 
what he is doing and why he is doing it. 

It depends upon how you interpret and apply 
a great truth whether it becomes a truth or a 
dangerous doctrine; likewise it depends upon 
how you present a subject to a child whether 
it is constructive or destructive teaching. If 
your method results in a dislike for the sub- 
ject, then your method is destructive. As a 
matter of fact, there is a constant hue and cry 
about the dislike for arithmetic. The source of 
this dislike is a lack of understanding, a lack of 
knowledge, a lack of mastery of each step. The 
child has a hazy abstract idea of numbers 
which mean little or nothing to him. He sees 
nothing with his mental eye, he accomplishes 
nothing, hence his aversion to the subject. 

The successful man is happy with his work 
and likes it, so it is with the child. Aversion 
to any subject produces the wrong attitude of 
mind, and no teacher can teach that which the 
mind resists. The attitude of mind is the 
biggest factor in the process of learning, there- 
fore, the right attitude of mind must be secured. 
There are various and sundry ways to secure 
this right attitude of mind and I think the most 
essential point in this particular subject is to give 


the child a masicry of his tools. This will mean 
repetition, line upon line, precept upon precept, 
here a little and there a little, until he has mas- 
tered them. 

This mastery is secured by holding the child 
to his highest level of scholarship. Never accept 
poorly stated, inaccurate work. The child may 
have reserve energy which he never uses, he may 
have intellectual possibilities which he does not 
realize, and the doors to these treasures will be 
closed and sealed forever by accepting poor 
work. Poor work may be the product of habit. 
It is necessary therefore to see that he establishes 
the right habits. Make it desirable; make it a 
live subject; connect it with life. 

The thing that is valuable to the child is the 
thing that is desirable, and the thing that is 
desirable must have the power to satisfy his 
wants. The hazy and abstract, which cannot be 
grasped, cannot satisfy the child’s wants; there- 
fore they will not be desirable. 

All this can be done but only by a deep and 
abiding interest on the part of the teacher. No 
child can long withstand that persistent interest. 
He will be awakened, but once awakened does 
not mean always awakened. The teacher must 
be a hero each day. 

All children have visions and hopes. They 
do not realize that success can be attained only 
by hard roads and steps. They do not realize 
that they must overcome obstacles and surmount 
difficulties to attain it. 














Nine Different Meeting Places of the Continental Congress | 
(See opposite page) 


Left, Top to Bottom—New York “Capitol,” Where Congress Met Jan. 11, 1785, to Oct. 21, 1788, 
When Sessions Ended for All Time; “Capitol” at Trenton, N. J., Occupied Nov. 1, 1784, to Dec. 24, 
1784; Old State House, Annapolis, Md., Used Nov. 26, 1783, to June 3, 1784; Meeting Place at York, | 


Pa., Used Sept. 30, 1777, to June 27, 1778. 


Right, Top to Bottom—Independence Hall, Philadelphia, the “Capitol” on Several Occasions In 
1776 and Afterward, and Finally June 21, 1783; Lancaster, Pa. Meeting Place, Sept. 27, 1777; Car- 
penters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Occupied Sept. 5, 1774, First Meeting, to Oct. 26, 1774. 

Bottom Picture—Place of Meeting In Baltimore, Dec. 20, 1776, to March 4, 1777; Picture Directly | 
Above This, Nassau Hall, Princeton, N. J., Used as “Capitol” June 30, 1783, to Nov. 4, 1783. : 
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NINE DIFFERENT MEETING PLACES OF THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 


(For location and period of meeting, see opposite page) 
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State Department of Education 
OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


By DABNEY S. LANCASTER, Secretary, State Board of Education 


Reading Course for Year Ending June 30, 1928 


1, Founpations or Metuop, by Kilpatrick. 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1925. 
383 pages. 


Single copies—postpaid....... .$1.67 
Ten or more copies—postpaid.. 1.60 


2. PRESENT Day STANDARDS FOR TEACHING, 
by F. B. Fitzpatrick. F. A. Owen Publish- 
ing Co., 603 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1926. 208 pages. 


Single copies or in lots of ten or 
more—postpaid............. $1.00 


Note: This book to be read in connection 
with the one following for reading course 
credit. 


3. CITIZENSHIP TRAINING IN ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOLs, by Ellie Marcus Marx. Published 
by The Henry Clay Home and School 
League, Norfolk, Va. 1926. 134 pages. 

Single copies—postpaid........$1.30 
Ten pr more copies—postpaid.. 1.18 


4. Mopern Metuops or TEACHING ARITH- 
METIC, by Newcomb. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 1926. 353 pages. 

Single copies—postpaid........$1.75 
« Len or more copies—postpaid.. 1.68 


Ten or more copies f. o. b. 


Boston—each............... 1.60 


5. CLASSROOM Tests, by Russell. Ginn and 


Co., New York. 1926. 346 pages. 
Single. copies—postpaid........$1.28 
Ten or more copies f. o. b. 


PUOW VOOM Sivcidve de dcccces 1.20 


6.’ RECOLLECTIONS AND LETTERS OF GENERAL 


Rospert E. Lee, by Captain Robert E. Lee. 
‘Garden City Publishing Co., New York. 
1926. 471 pages. (Orders may be sent to 
William T. Thon. Pierce Mill Road, 
Friendship Station, Washington, D. C.) 


Single copies—postpaid....... .$1.10 
Ten or more copies—transpor- 
tation charges per copy...... 90 


7. Any one of the following in any standard 


edition: 
Henry Esmonp, TALE oF Two CITIEs, 
KENILWORTH, McCAuLey’s Essays. 


8. THe ReApING CoursE EXAMINATION for 
the renewal of certificates will be held on 
May 26, 1928. This examination will be 
based upon FOUNDATIONS OF METHOD and 
PRESENT Day STANDARDS FOR TEACHING. 
Those interested in taking the examination 
should notify the division superintendent 
one month in advance so that necessary 
preparations may be made. 


Bulletin Containing College Entrance 
Requirements 

The State Board of Education at its Septem- 
ber meeting authorized the publication of a brief 
bulletin to contain in condensed form the en- 
trance requirements for each of the standard 
four year colleges in Virginia. This bulletin will 
not only contain the general entrance require- 
ments but will set forth the detailed require- 
ments for entrance to the various curricula of 
each institution. The purpose of this publica- 
tion is to place before a student, who contem- 
plates college entrance, the exact requirements 
that must be met. Copies of the bulletin will be 
sent to each accredited high school in the State 
at the beginning of each session; copies to be 
placed in the hands of all high school seniors so 
that when a student has. made up his mind just 
what course he will pursue at the college that 
he has selected he will be able to make up any 
deficiencies in entrance requirements during the 
senior year of high school. 


New Requirements for High School Teachers 


On and after September 1, 1929, the State 
Board of Education will require that all of those 
persons who are beginning high school teaching 
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shall hold the baccalaureate degree from a 
standard four year accredited college. This re- 
quirement will not be retroactive, and, con- 
sequently, will not serve to displace any efficient 
high school teacher. It simply means that those 
who are beginning the teaching of high school 


subjects must be college graduates in order to 
receive certificates to teach in the high schools 
of Virginia. At the present time approximately 
fifty nine per cent of all high school teachers 
hold college degrees, and the percentage of those 
holding degrees is increasing rapidly each year. 





A Further Objective 


By ROBERT SWEENEY, Woodrow 


the best of our abilities and as well as our 

equipments will permit to realize the gen- 
erally accepted aims of science teaching. Briefly 
summarized these aims are: (1) to develop a 
scientific attitude of mind that will help the pupil 
to interpret intelligently the problems of every- 
day life; (2) to develop some definite and useful 
habits, such as the careful observation of signifi- 
cant facts and phenomena, system, orderliness, 
and neatness in the care of apparatus, accuracy 
and methodical procedure in setting down, ar- 
ranging, and tabulating data; (3) to furnish the 
pupil with a body of scientific facts; and so on. 
But rarely do we see any mention of the fact 
that science, to a high degree, should be made 
inspirational. What subject is there in the high 
school course of study that is more likely to stir 
up the imagination and awaken the ambition of 
high school youth than the stories of the wonder- 
ful achievements of men of science through all 
the ages? 

It is true that these stories may be read by the 
pupils themselves where there is a good library ; 
but experience shows us that pupils rarely search 
for the facts which would do them the most good 
unless they are definitely told what to look for 
and where to look. We may secure the interest 
of our science classes in these stories of scientific 
achievement by calling attention to the historical 
aspect of the various discoveries and by tracing 
chronologically the steps that have led from the 
alchemist’s laboratory, it may be, up to the gigan- 
tic industrial center of manufacturing. There 
have always been two classes of men engaged in 
scientific research: one group which asks 
whether the discovery can be made; the other, 
whether the discovery can be made to pay. 


A LL of us as science teachers are trying to 


in Science Teaching 


Wilson High School, Portsmouth 


We are told that when Faraday, after long 
and patient experimenting, had completed his 
working model of the dynamo, the statesman, 
Gladstone, visited his shop. After seeing the 
model at work and having its principle explained 
to him, Gladstone asked, “But what good is the 
thing?” “Why, sir,” replied Faraday, ‘there is 
every prospect that you will soon be able to 
tax it.” 


Not so long ago, the readers of a scientific 
magazine in this country were asked to vote as 
to what inventions were considered the “Seven 
Wonders of the World.” Those which received 
the highest number of votes were: wireless tele- 
graphy, the telephone, the airplane, radium, 
anaesthetics and antitoxins, spectrum analysis, 
and X-rays. Looking back to the primary or 
moving cause for each of these inventions, we 
find that every one of them had its foundation 
in purely scientific work rather than in a delib- 
erate intention to make something of service to 
humanity. ‘Wireless telegraphy has its origin 
in the work of Clerk-Maxwell and Hertz; the 
telephone depends upon the principles of mag- 
neto-electric induction discovered by Faraday; 
Langley’s investigation of the resistance of the 
air to moving bodies led him to construct the 
first working model of the airplane; radium was 
isolated by the Curies solely on account of its 
scientific interest and without any view of its 
practical value; chloroform was discovered by 
Liebig and Souberain; nitrous oxide or “laugh- 
ing gas” by Sir Humphrey Davy, and sulphuric 
ether by Valerius Cordus; the principle of* anti- 
toxin treatment was established by Pasteur, 
Roux, and Yersin, and the application of it to 
diphtheria by Behring and Kitusato; spectrum 
analysis began with Newton’s observations of the 
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decomposition of light by a glass prism and be- 
came a means of discovering the constitutions 
of the sun and stars by the work of Fraunhofer, 
Wollaston, Kirchoff, Lockyer, and Huggins; and 
X-rays were discovered as a natural consequence 
of the investigations which had been previously 
made by Crookes, Hertz, and Zenard.” 

We do not lose sight of the fact that Marconi 
made wireless telegraphy a commercial success; 
that Graham Bell, Edison, and others perfected 
the telephone; and that the Wright brothers con- 
structed the first man-carrying flying machine; 
but in each case, as well as in the case of the 
other “wonders,” the inventions were merely ap- 
plications of new knowledge and not creations 
of it. 

Science pupils should be reminded of the fact 
that many of the greatest scientific discoveries 
have inconspicuous beginnings and slow develop- 
ment. Indeed, not a few have been made almost 
by accident. Volta discovered in 1800 that two 
dissimilar metals immersed in dilute acid would 
produce an electric current. Nineteen years 
later, a Danish science teacher, Hans Oersted, 
while demonstrating Volta’s discovery before a 
class, noticed that a magnetic needle on his desk 
was deflected by the current, but it was not until 
1843 that Morse succeeded in making use of 
these two discoveries in the completion of his 
electric telegraph. 

A French naturalist, Reaumur, sat watching 
wasps building their nests. He observed that by 
chewing up bits of wood and mixing them with 
their body juices, they were enabled to make a 
kind of paper. As a result of his observations 
and later experiments, there arose the great in- 
dustry of making paper from wood pulp, the 
demand for which has become so vast that it 
threatens to exhaust the forest resources of the 
world. 

William Henry Perkin, at home for his Easter 
vacation, performed an experiment to produce 
quinine artificially. He did not succeed in ob- 
taining quinine, but he discovered that mauve, 
a rare and expensive dye, could be obtained 
from coal-tar, and his accidental discovery was 


the beginning of the tremendous coal-tar dye in- 
dustry, in which a substance, formerly con- 
sidered a nuisance and a waste, became highly 
valuable. 

A young American chemist, Wellson, sought 
to obtain metallic calcium by heating a mixture 
of coke and lime in an electric furnace. He 
failed to obtain the calcium at the time, but he 
discovered that by this method a grayish white 
solid, calcium carbide, could be produced and 
that this substance when treated with water 
yields acetylene gas. This was the beginning of 
the great calcium carbide industry. 

Quite frequently it has happened that men of 
science, experimenting for the pure love of it, 
have failed to obtain the immediate object of 
their research. “But it is part of the romance 
of science that discoveries of value are made not 
only as the result of consciously directed effort, 
but also by the aid of ‘that power which erring 
men call Chance’.” And as Dr. Slosson has said, 
“A man may not find what he is looking for, 
but he never finds anything unless he is looking 
for something. Columbus was looking for India 
when he ran into an obstacle which proved to 
be America.” 

In the industries there are hundreds of in- 
stances where commercial uses have been found 
for methods which when first discovered were 
considered to be of interest only to the world of 
science, and it is very essentially the work of 
our science courses to bring such facts to the 
attention of high school youth for their informa- 
tion and their inspiration. As long ago as 1877, 
Huxley, urging the value of a scientific educa- 
tion, remarked, “I weigh my words when I say 
that if the nation could purchase a Watt or a 
Davy or a Faraday at the cost of one hundred 
thousand pounds (Sterling) down, he would be 
dirt cheap at the money. It is a mere common- 
place and everyday piece of knowledge that what 
these men did has produced untold millions of 
wealth, in the narrowest economical sense of 
the word.” And there are Watts, Davys, Fara- 
days—-and Lindberghs—in the science classes 
which some of us are teaching in Virginia. 
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The Problem of Adult Education 


By GEORGE B. ZEHMER, Director, Division of Extension, University 


HEN the historian of the future re- 

W counts the development of our present 

age, he will list as the most important 
in the field of education that movement which 
has as its aim the education of the adult. Let us 
then consider the problem of adult education and 
see if it merits at this time the thought and 
attention of school teachers and administrators. 

For many years the idea has been popular 
that adults could not learn nor change readily 
established methods of living or thinking. The 
church held to this opinion and with slight 
modifications made it a chief reason for urging 
early conversion and church membership. 
Psychologists, teachers, and school adminis- 
trators believed the doctrine that the capacity to 
learn was limited to youth or, at most, the late 
years of adolescence and established and admin- 
istered a system of education accordingly. How 
often have we heard similar opinions expressed 
on public occasions by speakers who bemoaned 
the fact that they had not taken due advantage 
of the educational opportunities offered in child- 
hood and who admonished youth to avoid similar 
mistakes. And still more often have we not 
heard those all about us who had reached or 
passed the mythical age of twenty one express 
so glibly and readily that the great storehouses 
of knowledge were no longer open to them? 
Looking back upon these in the light of recent 
developments and with a certain knowledge of 
human nature and its willingness to make ex- 
cuses, it seems that there can be detected a sub- 
tle delight on the part of many of those be- 
wailing their sad fate in finding in fact an ex- 
cellent and universally accepted excuse upon 
which they could justify their mental inactivity 
and sluggishness. 

Subsequent developments, however, in the field 
of experimental psychology, no less than in the 
field of educational practices, are forcing us to 
change our opinions and theories about the in- 
ability of adults to learn. Quotations from two 
experimental psychologists are to the point here 
raised. “Within reasonable limits,’ writes 
Frank A. Dorsey in Why We Behave Like 
Human Beings, “youth learns more rapidly than 


adult age; both learn in proportion to incentive 
to habit formation and uniformity of height of 
incentive. A man is as old as he is incapable of 
learning.” Witness especially a report on the 
findings of Professor E. L. Thorndike of 
Columbia University as given in the minutes of 
the American Association for Adult Education 
held in Cleveland May 16-18, 1927: 
“Professor E. L. Thorndike, of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, who for the last 
two years has been engaged in a study of the 
psychology of adult education, delivered an ad- 
dress on The Ability of Adults to Learn. Pro- 
fessor Thorndike presented the results of ex- 
periments in which persons 35 years old and 
over, averaging 42, were compared with persons 
20 to 24 years old, averaging 22, in their ability 
to learn acts of skill and to acquire various forms 
of knowledge. In learning to write with the 
wrong hand, the old and the young made equal 
improvement in the quality or legibility, but the 
old gained less in speed, 18 letters per minute 
from fifteen hours of practice as compared with 
35 letters per minute for the young. On the 
whole the old gained about three fourths as 
much as the young. In learning Esperanto, an 
artificial language constructed on logical prin- 
ciples, the old learned about five sixths as fast 
as the young. Both groups learned more rapidly 
than children. In learning reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, and other elementary school subjects, 
adults of 42 progressed about five sixths as fast 
as adults of 22. Both groups probably learned 
faster than they would have learned the same 
things as children at the age of twelve, for they 
learned more per hour of study than do children 
comparable to them in brightness. Extensive ex- 
periments with adults learning algebra, science, 
foreign languages, and the like in evening classes 
and with adults learning typewriting and short- 
hand in secretarial schools support the general 
conclusion that ability to learn rises till about 
twenty, and then, perhaps after a stationary 
period of some years, slowly declines. The de- 
cline is so slow (it may roughly be thought of 
as one per cent per year) that persons under 
fifty should seldom be deterred from trying to 
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learn anything which they really need to learn 
by the fear that they are too old. And to a lesser 
degree this is true after fifty also. The chief 
reasons why adults so seldom learn a new lan- 
guage or a new trade or any extensive achieve- 
ment of knowledge or skill is not the lack of 
ability but the lack of opportunity or desire. 
They have too many other things which must be 
done or which they prefer doing.” 

We call special attention to the line in italics 
(the italics are ours) as we will refer to the 
significance of this a little later. 

In pointing out the present educational prac- 
tices that are based on the theory that adults 
can learn, one can find many examples. One of 
the oldest and perhaps the most widely known 
is the university extension lecture method in- 
troduced by Cambridge University, England, 
during the decade 1860 to 1870. This method has 
continued and prospered and today forms a small 
though a rather important part of the machinery 
for promulgating adult education. Out of the 
university extension lectures came the Worker’s 
Education Movement which has flourished so 
notably in England and which in slightly modi- 
fied form has been adopted in this country. 
Other well known examples are the folk schools 
of Denmark, the home and farm demonstration 
work sponsored by state and federal agencies in 
this country, the afternoon and evening schools 
conducted in many of our American cities as a 
part of the public school system, correspondence 
schools by both educational and semi-commercial 
agencies, adult educational programs of the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations, and other methods of greater or lesser 
importance. 

It is worth noting that the first university ex- 
tension lectures, which, as we have stated, were 
forerunners of the more general adult educa- 
tional movement, were conducted in 1867. The 
adult educational movement is therefore only a 
little over fifty years of age notwithstanding the 
many methods of instruction it embraces today 
and the large number it enrols—an enrolment of 
more than three million in America alone, ac- 
cording to Dr. F. P. Keppel, president of Car- 
negie Corporation, in a recent article in the Yale 
Quarterly Review. But three million men and 
women systematically engaged in some cultural 


or vocational study are few indeed in comparison 
with the millions who have, by necessity, in most 
instances, discontinued the so-called formal edu- 
cation and who are not in any systematic way 
continuing to provide for their mental develop- 
ment and growth. And here we quote again 
from the report of Professor Thorndike’s find- 
ings: “The chief reason why adults so seldom 
learn a new language or new trade or any ex- 
tensive achievement of knowledge or skill is not 
the lack of ability, but the lack of opportunity 
or desire.” We quote also from Dr. F. P. 
Keppel: “What nationally we lack most, as I 
see it, is the habit—and in most communities the 
opportunity as well—of consecutive study in 
some subject for its own sake—history, litera- 
ture, science, the fine arts, what you will—not to 
fill the pay envelope, directly or indirectly, but 
to develop in the student what experience has 
proved to be one of the most durable satisfac- 
tions of human life.” 

This conclusion by so eminent a psychologist 
and by so distinguished a scholar and supported 
by so many established practices offers a chal- 
lenge to school people everywhere. Of course, 
there is implied at least a challenge to adult men 
and women in all walks of life to qualify them- 
selves for the furthest possible advancement in 
their vocations or professions, to become more 
effective citizens, and to enlarge their culture. 
But there is a very obvious appeal to teachers 
and school administrators. This appeal is two- 
fold: first, to disseminate the truth that man is 
never too old to learn so long as his interests 
and desires prompt it; and, second, to discover 
and establish the educational machinery which 
will provide for adult men and women every- 
where the instruction that they need. This ap- 
peal is urgent indeed to the rural teacher and 
administrator. By means of afternoon and even- 
ing classes of the public schools, of vocational 
and industrial classes sponsored either by the 
public schools or workers’ education associations, 
or both, of university extension courses, which 
are almost universally centered in cities, of pub- 
licly and privately owned city libraries, of train- 
ing schools established by large corporations or 
privately financed, and other methods, cities are 
in many instances perfecting machinery which 
is providing fairly satisfactory opportunity for 
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the educational needs of its adult life. The 
problem in cities is by no means yet satisfac- 
torily solved, but it has progressed with gratify- 
ing and encouraging results. The problem is 
chiefly one of developing, expanding, and 
articulating and of creating a more general in- 
terest in the movement. But for the men and 
women of the country districts the ground is, 
educationally speaking, barren. Here the task is 
one of getting school officials interested in the 
issue and of arousing popular interest as well as 
that of planning and inaugurating the machinery 
for carrying to the adult life of the countryside, 
and that of the small town, opportunities for the 
natural development of their intellectual and 
cultural interests. 

There is at least one institution that inspires 
hope and confidence to rural workers. We refer, 
of course, to the Danish Folk Schools. They are 
in effect schools for adults of the rural sectons, 
and they are functioning vitally in the lives of 
the people for whom they were established to 
serve. The courses of instruction, if they may 
be called such, not only include subjects of a 
vocational nature (more often they do not) but 
as many cultural subjects as the interests of 
these rural people require. 

There are in this country several Danish 
Folk Schools in name but few, if any, in effect. 
There may be some promise in the fact that there 
are attempts to establish in America schools 
modeled after those of the Danish. There is 
further hope in the scattered attempts that are 
being made in Virginia and other states to estab- 
lish vacation schools, the purpose of which is 
to administer in some instances to the needs of 
the adults of rural communities, although more 
often they are for the purpose of aiding the 
backward and retarded youth. Perhaps the most 
successful attempts that have been made in 
America outside of our cities are the agricultural 
study groups sponsored largely through our 
federal and state agricultural colleges, but in 
such study groups emphasis is placed almost 
entirely on the vocational needs of farm people 
and very little thought is given to their cultural 
needs. 

There have been a few, perhaps many, notable 
attempts to combat successfully illiteracy in rural 
and small town communities. The public is now 
pretty generally awake to this problem and state- 


wide and nation-wide efforts have been and are 
being made to remove this evil. But the problem 
of adult education should not be confused with 
that of illiteracy. The latter concerns itself 
chiefly with teaching the illiterate who has reach- 
ed or passed the maximum school age to read 
and to write. The function of adult education is 
to reach all adult life—the man or woman who 
can merely qualify as literate to the college or 
university graduate—and to administer to its 
needs. 

From the foregoing discussion of adult educa- 
tion we can draw the following conclusions: 

First.—The ability of adults to learn is in pro- 
portion to interest and incentive rather than in 
relation to age. The idea that man becomes too 
old to learn can for all practical purposes be dis- 
carded in favor of the principle that man is 
never too old to learn. 

Second.—The opinions of students of adult 
education, and present educational practices in 
schools for adults, give evidence to show that the 
relatively small number of adults who are syste- 
matically engaged in study is not due to lack of 
ability or lack of interest but to lack of op- 
portunity. 

Third.—Educational opportunities for adults 
are limited very largely in America today to resi- 
dents of cities or large industrial centers. Even 
in such communities the opportunities are often, 
and generally are, far from adequate, but en- 
couraging progress has been made. The most 
urgent need for interest in and study of the 
subject of adult education is in the rural districts. 
Here interest has to. be aroused among both 
educators and the people generally as well as 
thought directed to the best methods for making 
possible the desired ends. 

We should keep in mind also that the problem 
of adult education is universal in its scope. It is 
no more peculiar to America and Americans than 
it is to other countries and peoples. On the 
other hand, it is just as pertinent to the people 
of this state as it is to those of any other state 
or country. The thought and attention which is 
given to this subject and the extent to which the 
ideal of adult education touches the public 
imagination will determine to a very large ex- 
tent the character of intelligence that will 
permeate any people in the future. 
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PREVENTORIUM NOW A REALITY 


The building for the Preventorium at the 
University of Virginia Hospital is now in pro- 
cess of construction. This will consist of a 
whole floor in one of the new hospital units now 
under construction. The first payment of the 
fund already contributed by the teachers of the 
State, $20,000, has been made. Much of the 
remaining $16,600 to be paid at the completion 
of the building is yet to be collected from the 
5,000 or more teachers who have not yet made 
their contribution to this fund. A dozen or more 
of the officers of the State Association and others 


interested in the prompt completion of the pro- 
ject have underwritten the amount yet to be col- 
lected. They did this because of their implicit 
faith in the integrity of the teachers of the State 
and to avoid any further delay and expense con- 
nected with the construction of the building. 
They are desirous that those teachers who are 
in need of medical treatment shall have, as 
promptly as possible, the advantage of the 
services the institution is to render. 

An organized State-wide effort is now on to 
complete the collection of the entire fund by the 
time of the annual convention of the Virginia 
Education Association in November, Thanks- 
giving Week. At that time an accurate report 
will be made showing the contributions to date 
from each of the counties and cities in the State. 
It is to be hoped that every teacher will have 
made her contribution of $4.00 by that time so 
that it will not be necessary to solicit further 
individual teachers for their contributions. 

Now that the Preventorium has been finally 
located, the building is under construction and 
a highly satisfactory contract for the conduct of 
the Preventorium has been agreed to and signed 
by the two interested parties, the teachers of 
the State may be assured that the institution will 
be ready for occupancy in the very near future, 
certainly by the early spring of 1928. No doubt 
there will be arranged special dedicatory exer- 
cises and ceremonies when the building is ready 
for occupancy. 

All this, however, is contingent upon the 5,000 
teachers who have not yet paid coming to the 
rescue by paying promptly their quota of $4.00 
each. The result so far from the special effort 
to complete the collections is highly encouraging 
to those who .have been presenting the cause at 
the county and city institutes. It now looks as 
if the full amount will be in hand by the time 
it is needed, but there must not be any let-up in 
the effort until the goal is reached. Every 
teacher who knows that she has not paid should 
do so at the first opportunity. This will avoid 
the necessity of further trouble and expense in 
calling on the individual teachers for their con- 
tributions during the late fall and winter months. 
This, however, will have to be done if the fund 
is not completed by the middle of December. 
The institution has been duly authorized by the 
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teachers of Virginia and their promise to con- 
tribute the necessary funds has been made. No- 
body has ever lost anything on the promise of a 
Virginia teacher to pay. Bankers and business 
men have made this statement publicly and it is 
a fine tribute to the character and integrity of 
our profession. We shall not fail to comply 
with our promise in the case of the Preven- 
torium. We shall be proud of our achievement 
in the years to come when we see our fellows 
one after another restored to health and to the 
service of fhe State through an agency we have 
had a part in providing; or perchance we may 
ourselves be the recipient of the services and be 
grateful to those who conceived and promoted 
the idea to its successful consummation. 





STATEMENT FROM MAJOR BARTON, 

CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION TO 

SURVEY THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
OF VIRGINIA 


The statement below from Major Barton, 
chairman of the General Assembly’s educational 
survey commission, will be of especial interest 
to all the educational people of the State. 
Dr. M. V. O’Shea and the members of his staff 
are at work making a study of all the aspects of 
the State’s educational activities with a view of 
ascertaining the actual facts and of making 
definite recommendations for the improvement 
of the educational system. It will be seen that 
a corps of prominent educational experts from 
outside the State has been employed to make 
the survey, some of whom are already at work 
within the State. 

The director of the survey will make his re- 
port by December 15 and the commission will 
make its report to the General Assembly in time 
to have it printed and distributed to the mem- 
bers of the Legislature a week or ten days 
before it convenes the middle of January, 1928. 
The teachers and educational people of the 
State are looking forward with keen interest as 
to what recommendations will be made to the 
next General Assembly and with still keener in- 
terest to what actual educational legislation will 
grow out of these recommendations. Major 
Barton’s interesting statement follows: 

The act of the special session of the General 
Assembly of 1927, creating the commission to 


survey the educational system of Virginia, di- 
rected the commission to employ to make the 
survey persons experienced in education not 
professionally connected with the educational 
system of Virginia. In obedience to this mandate 
the commission, after its first meeting, began to 
canvass the United States for a suitable survey 
staff. After an exhaustive study of the experi- 
ence and suitability of numerous educators and 
survey agencies, the commission selected and 
secured the services of Dr. M. V. O’Shea, head 
of the Department of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, as director of the survey staff. 
Since his appointment in August, Dr. O’Shea 
has been engaged in organizing his staff and 
in laying the ground work of the survey. 
Dr. O’Shea, because of the late date of his 
appointment, has experienced some difficulty in 
persuading the men of his selection to agree to 
leave their fall engagements and to spend the 
necessary time in Virginia. He is unwilling to 
have on his staff any but outstanding educators 
of practical experience. The staff is now com- 
posed of the following who will make a report 
upon which the commission will base its own re- 
port to the General Assembly : 

City Elementary Education—Dr, Frederick C. 
Bonser, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Rural Education—Dr. Julian E. Butterworth, 
Cornell University. 

Administration and Supervision—Dr. J. C. 
Anderson, University of Wisconsin. 

Teachers Colleges—Dr. Charles McKenny, 
Michigan State Normal College. 

Higher Education—Dr. M. V. O’Shea and 
Dean Frederick J. Kelly, University of Min- 
nesota. 

Negro Education—Dr. W. T. B. Williams, 
Slater Foundation. 

Dr. Butterworth is now in Virginia surveying 
a number of typical counties. 

Actively assisting this staff in preparing ma- 
terial and accumulating facts is a number of 
prominent Virginia educators. 

Dr. O’Shea states that the educators of the 
State are cooperating with him to the fullest 
extent. The other members of the staff are 
studying the history, social background, laws, 
and statistics of the State with a view of be- 
ginning actual work in Virginia about October 
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first. Dr. O’Shea’s report is to be in the posses- 
sion of the commission by December first. It 
and the commission’s report will be printed and 
distributed as soon as possible thereafter. The 
members of the commission are making individ- 
ual studies of the various problems of the edu- 
cational system affecting State policies as well 
as subjects which will be included in the staff 
study. The commission will welcome suggestions 
from the educators of the State and the as- 
sistance of the men and women of Virginia who 
are so loyally and unselfishly engaged in the 
educational advancement of Virginia. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION TO MEET IN 
RICHMOND 

The next annual convention of the Virginia 
Education Association will be held in the city 
of Richmond November 22-25. For the past 
two years the annual convention of this organi- 
zation has been held in other cities of the State 
in order that the teachers in the more remote 
sections might have the opportunity of attending 
one of the conventions and thus see in action the 
big organization to which they belong. The 
meeting in Norfolk two years ago and the one 
in Roanoke last year served this purpose. 

The teachers this year will have the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the capital of the State and no 
doubt that fact will bring an unusually large 
attendance. An effort will be made to bring the 
attendance to 5,000. Already this office is re- 
ceiving outlines of tentative programs of the de- 
partment and section meetings, although the 
limiting date for receiving these is October 10. 
All this indicates an unusual interest in the 
coming convention. The programs for the gen- 
eral meetings have been completed and contain 
some unusual features. These contain only three 
out-of-State speakers—Dr. Boynton, superin- 
tendent of schools of Ithaca, New York; Dr. 
Wilson of the State Department of Education, 
New York State, and Miss Anna Woodward, 
of Boston. Of course, Miss Cornelia Adair, of 
Richmond, president of the National Education 
Association, will appear on one of the general 
programs. A rather unusual feature of one of 
the programs will be a symposium on the subject 
The Importance of Teachers Voting and Taking 
an Active Part in Problems of State-Wide Edu- 


cation and State Government by a group of rep- 
resentative Virginia teachers and _ educators. 
This program is set for Thursday morning. 

Another feature which has not appeared in the 
annual conventions in the past is a program for 
Friday night to consist of a discussion of the 
educational problems growing out of the pro- 
posed changes in the constitution concerning the 
administration of public education in the State 
and the survey commission’s work by some of 
the leading Virginia statesmen. The speakers 
on the programs are mostly representative Vir- 
ginians, including Governor Harry Flood Byrd. 

Superintendent Albert H. Hill, of the Rich- 
mond schools, is the local manager of the con- 
vention. He is at work on the details connected 
with housing the convention visitors, providing 
places of meeting for the sections and depart- 
ments, arranging for registration of visitors and 
delegates, exhibit space, entertainments, etc. 

This is the year for the election of a treasurer. 
Nominations for this officer will be made on 
Wednesday morning at the general meeting and 
the election will be by ballot on Thursday, with 
voting booths open all day. The business ses- 
sion will be held Friday morning, as usual, but 
will begin at nine o’clock instead of at eleven 
as heretofore so as to give ample time for the 
conduct of the business affairs of the Association. 

Already this office is receiving lists of dele- 
gates to the annual convention which shows that 
this matter is receiving the attention of the local 
associations at the institute meetings. Lists for 
membership in the State Association are arriv- 
ing rapidly and 100 per cent membership seems 
to be taken as a matter of course by the local 
associations this year. Everything points to 
another good year in the record of going for- 
ward in the growth and progress of the As- 
sociation. 





LEGACY LEFT TO PREVENTORIUM 


Information has just come to the office of the 
Journal from the trust department of one of the 
banks in Staunton that Miss Margaret Fallon, 
a teacher of that city, left a bequest of $100.00 
to the Virginia Education Association to be 
applied to the Preventorium. 

This is a bit of most interesting information 
in the midst of the final effort to complete the 
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collection of the Preventorium Fund. It will 
give heart to many a teacher to know that one 
of their comrades has written in her will a gift 
to this institution which is to mean so much in 
the way of important service to the teachers of 
Virginia. We venture to say that others will 
follow the splendid example of Miss Fallon 
when further necessity arises. 





RECIPROCITY IN ADVERTISING 


The Journal believes in reciprocity, and in 
this connection we wish to call the attention of 
our readers to the advertisements which run 
from month to month in its pages. Some of 
our advertisers have been taking space with us 
continuously over a long period of time, in some 
cases for more than fifteen years. One of the 
Journal’s main sources of revenue is from its 
advertising. Our advertisers are reliable, and 
whenever you need anything that our adver- 
tisers can furnish for your school, or for your 
library, or for yourself personally, we are asking 
that you give them the preference. Teachers are 
leaders in the communities in which they teach 
and they exert a tremendous influence. They 
can be valuable to advertisers not only in buying 
for themselves but in calling the attention of 
their pupils and their patrons to the advertise- 
ments in the Journal. We represent you when 
we solicit their advertising and our mutual in- 
terest will be served if you will cooperate with 
them whenever possible. You will be serving 
your Association if you will let our advertisers 
know that you read their advertisements in the 
Journal. 





SOUTH ATLANTIC TRIO 


The most interesting educational situation in 
America today is the prominence of three educa- 
tional women in the three South Atlantic states 
—Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia. 

The significance of the unanimous and enthu- 


siastic choice of Cornelia S. Adair, classroom 
teacher, Richmond, has received unusual atten- 
tion from the public press, professional and non- 
professional. Miss Adair is the first classroom 
teacher thus honored, and she earned the honor 
by more varied service than has been rendered 
by any other woman who had not been honored 
with election to the presidency. She had demon- 
strated brilliant professional leadership in Rich- 
mond, then in the state,, and had been long time 
treasurer of the National Education Association, 
and was the elected member of the Board of 
Trustees, probably the highest elective office 
aside from the presidency and treasurership. 

The election of Kate Wofford of South Caro- 
lina to succeed Miss Adair on the Board of Trus- 
tees, to which extended reference is made in this 
issue, was unprecedented recognition, a tribute 
beyond words to express, placing her at once 
high on the professional roll of honor. 

But more significant than either of these, per- 
haps, is the recognition of Dr. Katherine Dozier 
of Georgia, whose various honors have resulted 
from her notable success in creating schools of 
superior merit educationally, socially, industrial- 
ly and civically in the textile mill community in 
Pacolet, South Carolina, and Gainsville, Georgia. 
This service has been recognized by making her 
the only woman of Georgia to be on the State 
Board of Education, the only woman to be pres- 
ident of the Educational State Association, and 
the only woman teacher to receive an honorary 
Doctor’s Degree from the State University of 
Georgia. 

Nowhere in the country have three teachers by 
eminent professional service, quietly attending to 
their own business in a local field, won such dis- 
tinction as has come to Cornelia S. Adair of 
Richmond, Virginia; Kate W. Wofford of Lau- 
rens, South Carolina; and Dr. Katherine Dozier, 
of Gainsville, Georgia. — The Journal of Edu- 
cation. 





VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Twenty-first Annual Convention, Richmond, Virginia 
| November 22, 23, 24, 25, 1927 
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American Education Week, November 7-13, 1927 


Suggestions for Making a Program 
HE following suggestions are offered by the 
[american Legion, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and other organizations to aid in the 
preparation of programs for American Education Week. 
Let us not forget that the purpose of American 
Education Week is to acquaint the public with the 
actual work of the schools, with their ideals, their 
achievements, and their needs. This purpose should 
be held in mind in the preparation of every program 
in every school. 
The schools aim to benefit the entire life of the 
child and the whole life of society by working toward 
the following cardinal ob- 


3. An effective form of school and class organization. 

4. A school term of reasonable length, with high 
regularity in attendance. 

5. An efficient, well-trained, administrative and 
supervisory staff. 

6. An adequate building, well equipped, with ample 
provision for libraries, laboratories, physical education, 
gardens, and other school activities. 

7. An intelligent and appreciative public support. 

School Opportunity Day 
Thursday, November 10, 1927 

Build the program for this day around “Oppor- 

tunity,” stressing particularly the opportunity which 
the school should offer the 
oe child. Teachers will on this 











jectives : en 





Sound health; worthy 
home membership; mastery 
of the tools, technics, and 
spirit of learning; faithful 
citizenship; vocational ef- 
fectiveness; wise use of 
leisure ; ethical character. 


Monday, November 7, 1927 lead all others in 


Build the program for 
this day around the fact | 
that sound health is the 
foundation of individual 





ET the week be a time of deeper under- 

standing on the part of the people of the 
role education has played, is playing, and 
must play in the life of our great democracy. 
That nation is greatest that puts the child 
first in its thinking, in its statecraft, in its 
business, in its ideals of conduct. The nation | 
Health Day | that has the highest regard for childhood will 


morality, efficiency, and happiness. It will 
| reach the greatest heights of national prosper- 
ity, both material and spiritual. The race 
moves forward through its children. 


day inspire pupils to take 
advantage of the oppor- 
tunities before them. Citi- 
zens will seek to determine 
whether adequate oppor- 
tunities are offered to all 
the children of the com- 
munity. Let consideration 
| be given the educational 
| needs of the children of the 
|| State and the nation. 
| 


health, intelligence, 


Armistice Day 
Friday, November 11, 1927 
Armistice day provides 











happiness and community 
wellbeing. Let the program 
outline particularly what the schools are doing to 
promote health. 


Home and School Day 
Tuesday, November 8, 1927 
In working out the program for Home and School 
Day let the central thought be that the home is the 
most fundamental institution among all civilized peo- 
ples. The school work for this day may go on as 
usual except that the teacher should, at some appro- 
priate time, talk to the class or the school on the home, 
letting the children know what each of them can do 
to help in making better homes. This is another good 
day for citizens to visit the school. 


Know Your School Day 
Wednesday, November 9, 1927 
The central thought of this day’s program is the 
school itself. No one will dispute the statement that 
the schools are the first and biggest enterprise in 
nation, state, county, or city. The school aids the 
child to adapt himself to the difficult life of our time. 
To accomplish this work it needs these essentials: 
1. A competent, conscientious, and _ well-trained 
teacher in every classroom. 
2. A vital curriculum, changing to meet social and 
individual needs. 


the opportunity for a pro- 
gram of the highest patriotic quality. It marks the 
date when the thought of the world changed from war 
duties to the peaceful pursuits of life and to the duties 
of citizenship. Let the memory of the joy over the 
news received nine years ago today by the folks at 
home and the boys abroad serve as an inspiration for 
promoting education throughout the nation. 


Community Day 
Saturday, November 12, 1927 
The program for this day should emphasize the 
value of schools in the improvement of community 
life. The schools should participate in the various 
community activities of the day. Encourage athletics, 
other sports, and public programs. 


For God and Country Day 

Sunday, November 13, 1927 
On this day let ministers of all denominations ad- 
dress their audiences on the higher values of educa- 
tion and on the work of teachers and the schools. 
Let them base their words in part at least on knowl- 
edge gained from personal visitation. Let these ser- 
mons be a fitting climax for the week’s activities. 
Invite every citizen to attend both the morning and 

evening services on this day. 
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VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE AND EXECUTIVE WOMEN 
IN EDUCATION 


The Virginia Council of Administrative and Execu- 
tive Women in Education was organized in 1919 at the 
request of the National Council. The purpose of the 
organization is to unify and promote the welfare and 
to standardize the activities of women holding admin- 
istrative and executive positions in education. 

Women feel the need for more active co-operation 
among executive women and other bodies of men and 
women studying educational theories and conditions in 
order that we may have a sane educational progress. 
They realize the necessity of women assuming more re- 
sponsibility for the investigation and the solution of 
educational problems. 

In addition to the regular officers of the organization, 
there are five directors and eight standing committees 
who are asked to assist in organization and to help in 
membership campaigns. The standing committees are: 

Organization committee, with its goal “Every admin- 
istrative woman a member of the Virginia Council.” 

Legislative committee, which is affiliated with the Vir- 
ginia Women’s Legislative Council. 

Vocational guidance committee, which has for its pur- 
poses: 

(1) To save waste in time and energy. 

{2) To keep a greater per cent of students in the high 
school. 

(3) To assist in directing boys and girls toward avenues 
in which they may succeed. 

(4) To inform parents along these lines. 

(5) To lend to those teachers who are interested the 
books which the Council maintains in a small li- 
brary. 

Publicity committee—to increase the influence of the 
Council as an educational agency by informing the peo- 
ple of the State of its purposes and activities. 


Health committee—to study the sanitary conditions of 
the State-supported schools and to instruct the youth 
in sanitary habits of living. 

Library committee—to encourage the establishment of 
community and county libraries. 

Program committee—to plan all programs for the an- 
nual meeting. 

Training for civic responsibility committee—to en- 
courage the utilization of all community agencies which 
have for their purpose the training of boys and girls in 
civic responsibilities, and to encourage teacher-training 
courses in citizenship. 


The Virginia Council of Administrative and Execu- 
tive Women in Education desires to publish a handbook 
this year giving the names and the academic and pro- 
fessional training of all women who are holding admin- 
istrative positions in the State. 

To this end a questionnaire is being sent out by sub- 
committees in each district to all the administrative and 
executive women in the State. 


For further information regarding the questionnaire, 


write to Miss Rachel E. Gregg, Chamber of Commerce, 
Roanoke, Va., who is chairman of the Who’s Who 
committee. 

The officers of the Virginia Council are: 


President, Mrs. F. C. Beverley, Whitmell 

Vice president, Miss Louise Dyer, Roanoke 
Secretary, Miss Ilma von Schilling, Farmville 
Treasurer, Mrs. Grace L. Bond, Winchester. 





A GOOD SUGGESTION FROM GEORGE B. 
ZEHMER, UNIVERSITY, FOR AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATION WEEK PROGRAM 


Permit me to offer the suggestion that in the plans 
for Education Week in Virginia arrangements be 
made to incorporate in the suggested programs some 
consideration and treatment of the problem of Adult 
Education. I believe that no subject of an educational 
nature is of more vital importance in Virginia than 
that of Adult Education. From the point of view of 
numbers alone it embraces more individuals than any 
other division of our educational work. 

May I suggest that care be taken to distinguish 
clearly between the problem of illiteracy and that of 
adult education. The problem of illiteracy concerns 
itself chiefly with teaching the illiterate who has 
reached or passed the maximum school age to read 
and write. The problem of adult education is a sep- 
arate and distinct one, or at most it embraces illiteracy 
as only one phase of its whole problem. Its function 
is to reach all adult life—the man or woman who can 
merely qualify as literate to the college or university 
graduate—and to administer to its needs. The prob- 
lem of illiteracy is more generally understood and per- 
haps more easy to attack. The problem of adult edu- 
cation often lacks clearness as an issue and is cer- 
tainly far more difficult to solve in any effective man- 
ner. However, no system of education that does not 
provide for the needs of its adult life can be consid- 
ered adequate. It is my hope, therefore, that due 
thought can be given in Virginia to the Adult Educa- 
tion movement and the part which it may play in the 
life of this State. 





NEWS FROM LOUDOUN COUNTY 
An Interesting Project 


The Educational Association of Loudoun county 
presents the following objectives for the session of 
1927-28. In brief they are: 

1. The presentation of a Shakesperian play by the 
Richmond University players. 

2. The endorsement of a preventorium campaign. 

3. The holding of an extension course. 

The play project is the main objective of the year. 
On the opening day of the Association, the teachers 
signed as guarantors for the play project. The play 
will be presented at two convenient places in the county. 
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A publicity committee will advertise and ariange for 
the sale of tickets. Another committee will arrange 
for the entertainment and transportation of the players. 
Every teacher will act as a committee to arouse her 
pupils and community to the advantages of such a plan. 
This educational enterprise will teach in a practical way 
by presenting to the pupils in concrete form that which 
has been merely abstract. It 
munity educational recreation and if properly arranged 
will be a financial success. Anyone wishing detailed in- 
formation may secure it from Miss Helen L. 
secretary of the organization, Round Hill, Va. 


will bring to the com- 


Baber, 


A MORAL CODE 


The good of the whole must prevail 


1. Good Will. 
over that of the individual. ‘The best motive of con- 
duct is a controlling desire for the good of all life for 
all time. 

2. Health. The human enterprise must be carried on 
in human bodies. Body an1 mind must be kept fit by 
omission of all harmful conduct, however socially in- 
trenched, and by development of habits that add to 
their soundness and vigor. 

3. Eugenics. The best 

4. Integrity. Only as men can trust each other are 
they free to achieve life purpose. 
tions is essential. 

5. Inquiry. 


lives should be perpetuated. 


Integrity in all rela- 


learn the nature of the 
world, through unswerving search for truth, can we 
learn how to live. 

6. Symmetry. All values are relative. It is essential 
to strive always to see them in true relations. 

7. Aspiration. Life purpose is potent only when pur- 
sued with desire. The nurture of aspiration is essential. 


Antioch College Notes. 


Only as we 


AN INVESTMENT FOR SCIENCE 
TEACHERS 


The time for the annual meeting of the Virginia 
Education Association draws on apace. On every hand 
we hear teachers discussing plans and considering ways 
and means for attending this which is expected to be 
the biggest and best of all the annual meetings. 

There is no group considering more seriously or 
planning with more determination than the science 
teachers. There is no group of teachers who are more 
alert to the progress and developments in their par- 
ticular field than are the science teachers of Virginia; 
nor is there any field in which progress is being made 
with such stupendous strides as in the field of science. 

In planning the program for this year’s meeting of 
the science section an effort is being made to provide 
a place for the discussion of present achievements and 
future prospects of achievement in the world of science. 
There will be also practical discussions dealing with the 
better teaching of science and the more efficient handling 
of laboratory problems, as well as other live topics for 
live teachers of science. Let every Virginia science 


teacher do his duty by coming to Richmond and an- 
swering present when the roll of science teachers is 
called. For what it costs in time and money you will 
be more than amply repaid. 

Ropert SWEENEY, President. 





ATTENTION, HISTORY TEACHERS! 


The Virginia Society of History Teachers will de- 
vote their time this year to a study of the present 
requirements in the social studies in Virginia and a 
comparison with other current programs. 

Will the history teachers of the State give the follow- 
ing questions serious consideration: 

Are you satisfied with our present program? 

Do you think it mects the needs of the child today? 

Do you want a change? 

Will the teachers think about this and come to the 
November meeting prepared to discuss the subject? 
Able speakers will be on the program, but we need 
the ideas of all the members of the society. 

ZAIDEE SMITH, President. 





RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE TRI- 
COUNTY TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The Tri-County Teachers Association of New Kent, 
Charles City and James City counties met September 
7, 1927, in the auditorium of Toano high school. The 
meeting was called to order by the president, Mr. 
R. M. Daub, and the following business was trans- 
acted. 

First.—A motion was made and carried to the effect 
that contributions to the Preventorium fund be left 
to the Subscription cards were 
given out and pledges made. The supplement to this 
was that Superintendent Clarence A. Jennings had the 
authority to deduct the pledged sum from the teacher’s 
salary at the time designated on her pledge card. 

Second.—A motion was made and carried that the 
teachers of the Tri-County division join the Virginia 
State Teachers Association 100% and that this sum 
be deducted from the second month’s salary of the 
teachers. The supplement to this was that Superin- 
tendent Clarence A. Jennings had the authority to 
deduct this sum. 

Third.—A was made and carried that the 
name of the Tri-County Teachers Association of New 
Kent, City, and James City counties be 
changed to the Tri-County Teachers Association of 
New Kent, Charles City and James City counties. 

Fourth.—A motion was made and carried to send 
a delegate to the State Teachers Association and pay 
his expenses, this sum to be raised from a local due 
to be deducted from the teacher’s salary. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Mr. W. J. Cox 

Vice-President, Mrs. J. A. Yates 

Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Julia M. Fisher. 


individual teacher. 


motion 


Charles 
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MISS FLORA MILTON LINGAMFELTER 


Resolutions passed by the faculty of John Marshall 
School, Norfolk, at a meeting held September 12, 
1927. 

Whereas our Heavenly Father in His infinite wis- 
dom has removed from our midst our faithful friend 
and co-worker, Miss Flora Milton Lingamfelter, we, 
the faculty of John Marshall School, unanimously offer 
the following resolutions as an expression of our 
esteem: 

First: That in the passing of Miss Lingamfelter 
the faculty, patrons, and pupils of John Marshall 
School have sustained an irreparable loss. Her un- 
tiring efforts and devotion to her profession and her 
progressive educational outlook were reflected by her 
conscientious, efficient work for the school. Her co- 
operative and understanding attitude with parents was 
an outstanding quality in her character. The culture 
and influence of her personality emanated an uplifting 
influence over the pupils who came under her tutorage, 
and her activities with them were not confined to the 
classroom. She was keenly interested in all branches 
of English and literature, which was evidenced by her 
judicious selection of books in our creditable school 
library, in which department she will be sadly missed. 

Second: That we extend to her mother, sisters and 
brothers our heartfelt sympathy in their bereavement. 

Third: That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the family, a copy reserved with the records of the 
school, and a copy sent for publication to the Virginia 
Journal of Education. 

CLARENCE L. Rosinson, 
Mary FLETCHER, 
EpitH B. MARSH. 





THE CONSTITUTION 
In September, 1927, National Republic 


It establishes for you a stable and responsible gov- 
ernment. 

It makes you a citizen of the United States, if native 
born. 

It gives you citizenship, if foreign born, on comply- 
ing with liberal naturalization laws. 

It allows you a voice in the government through the 
officials whom you help to elect. 

It guarantees you life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

It defends your rights even against the government 
itself. 

It makes you equal with all men before the law. 

It confirms your religious freedom, and liberty of 
conscience. 

It accords you free lawful speech. 

It guarantees you together with all people the right 
of peaceable assembly. 

It permits you to petition the government to right 
your wrongs. 

It guards your property rights. 


It prohibits the government from taking your prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

It lets you hold any office in the gift of the nation 
for which you are qualified. 

It enables you to become a citizen of any state. 

It prevents you from being held to answer to a 
complaint unless you have been lawfully accused. 

It insures your right of trial by a jury of your fel- 
low men. 

It grants you the right of habeas corpus, that is, 
the right to know why you are held a prisoner. 

It assures you a speedy trial. 

It permits your having counsel for defense. 

It prevents your being tried again if once acquitted. 

It permits you to have a trial in the state and dis- 
trict in which you may be charged with an offense 
against the laws. 

It loans you the power of government to compel 
witnesses to appear in your behalf. 

It relieves you from compulsion to testify against 
yourself. 

It forbids excessive bail. 

It forbids excessive fines or cruel punishment. 

It protects you from slavery in any form. 

It keeps any state from depriving you of your con- 
stitutional rights. 

It sanctions your bearing arms for the protection of 
your life and home. 

It secures your home from search except by lawful 
warrant. 

It guarantees you that the legal obligation of con- 
tracts shall not be impaired. 

It permits you to participate in amendment of the 
Constitution from time to time. 





THE TRUMPET CALL 


CorNELIA S. ADAIR, 
President of the National Education Association 

From time immemorial when the trumpet call has 
sounded men have come up from the highways and the 
byways to serve in the armies. They have responded 
to the call for enlistment and have rallied round the 
flag to defend what they held precious. Humanity has 
learned to honor them for their devotion to the com- 
mon weal and has adorned its public places with monu- 
ments to their memory. 

Today a new trumpet call is sounded for service in 
another army larger in numbers even than the present 
combat forces of our great nation. Those who rally for 
this new army—like the soldiers and sailors—are ser- 
vants of the public. Like them also they are defenders 
of the common weal. Daily this army a million strong 
marches forth to the schoolrooms to lead the children 
on their way. Verily it holds the destiny of the race 
in its hands. Its saered trust requires the highest de- 
votion, training, and skill. That the teaching army may 
be true to this exalted trust professional organizations 
are urging that all teachers enlist in the cause and 
work on the problems of the profession. 
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Educational News and Comments 


THE next annual convention of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association will be held in the city of Richmond, 
November 22-25. An effort is being made this year to 
have in Richmond the largest attendance of any annual 
convention of the Association. 

<> 

Firty two per cent of the teachers in the high 
schools of Virginia are college graduates. In the ses- 
sion of 1924-25 there was forty seven per cent. 

<> 

T. D. Eason in charge of the division of certifica- 
tion in the State Department of Education states that 
he is issuing certificates to high school teachers at the 
rate of 1,000 per year. He estimates that on an average 
for the past few years there were only 321 vacancies 
to be filled in the high schools of Virginia. The re- 
mainder of the 1,000, therefore, find positions in neigh- 
boring states and in private schools. 

<> 

PresipENT McKeEnny of Ypsilanti, Michigan, Normal 
School, a member of Dr. O’Shea’s survey staff, began 
his work in Virginia on October 3. 

<> 

AMONG other items of business passed upon at the 
meeting of the State Board of Education September 27 
was the following resolution: On and after September 
1, 1929, certification of incoming high school teachers 
will be on the basis of a baccalaureate degree from an 
accredited four-year college. 

<> 

AT a recent meeting of the Prince William county 
teachers association the following resolution was passed: 
That we hereby express our moral support as well as 
our financial support of the Preventorium movement. 
Miss Lydia Shenk is secretary of the association. 

<> 

DurinG the past month Sidney B. Hall, State super- 
visor of secondary education, has held 25 different con- 
ferences in 44 counties in accordance with a plan to 
inaugurate a reorganization of the program of studies, 
teacher assignment and training, and class schedules for 
the high schools in the State. The matter was taken 
up through correspondence with the principals in eight 
other counties. This makes a total of 52 counties in- 
cluding 116 high schools which are to follow the new 


scheme of reorganization for the present session. 
<> 


E. H. Cunnincnam, formerly principal of Achilles 
High School in Gloucester county, is now principal of 
Central High School in King William county. 

<> 

W. F. Lawson, formerly principal of Stevensville 
High School, King and Queen county, is principal of 
Eastville High School, Northampton county. 

<> 

Georce C. CHENAULT, formerly principal of Newtown 
High School, Smyth county, has transferred his entire 
faculty to Marion Consolidated School in accordance 
with the scheme of consolidation in Smyth county. 

<> 
B. W. DeLapre, formerly of 


Portsmouth, has been 


elected director of vocational education in the city of 
Danville. 
<> 
TuIs year there will be in the State 64 classes in 
mine safety and accident prevention. Thirty eight of 
these will be in Wise county, eleven in Lee, eight in 
Russell, four in Dickenson, and three in Tazewell. In 
addition the classes in foremanship training will con- 
tinue in some of these counties. 
<> 
B. H. Van Oot, State supervisor of trade and indus- 
trial education, reports that his division will cooperate 
with the Virginia Nurses Association and the State 
Board for Examining Nurses in conducting general 
continuation classes for employed nurses in local high 
schools and hospitals. Classes have already been 
formed in the cities of Alexandria and Winchester. 
Members of high school faculties will give the courses 
in English, chemistry, script writing, and psychology 
applied to nursing. 
<> 
HEADQUARTERS Office is now receiving requests from 
other states for information and particulars as to the 
establishment of the Teachers Preventorium at the Uni- 
versity Hospital. 
<> 
It is an interesting observation that the changes among 
principals of high schools in Virginia have been very 
few during the past year. 
<> 
THE Co-operative Education Association has just is- 
sued an interesting bulletin on Junior League work. 
It is a handsome booklet of 74 pages full of specific 
directions as to how to organize a Junior League. 
Teachers will find this bulletin a valuable help in con- 
nection with developing extra curricular activities. 
Those who are really interested can secure a copy by 
applying to the headquarters office of the Co-operative 
Education Association at Richmond. 
<> 
ProrLe often confuse the two national organizations 
in the United States commonly known by the initials 
N. E. A. The one is the National Education Associa- 
tion and the.other is the National Editorial Associa- 
tion. The Illinois Teacher recently printed a picture 
on its front page showing the presidents of the two or- 
ganizations greeting each other with the legend “When 
N. E. A. Meets N. E. A.” 
<> 
Dr. AurELIA H. REINHARDT, president of Mills Col- 
lege, the standard college for women on the Pacific 
coast, last summer was enroled in the summer school 
conducted by the California Department of Education 
at Oakland. She was a member of classes dealing with 
social progress in the United States. 
<> 
Dr. HENRY TuRNER BAILEY, director of the Cleveland 
School of Arts, insists that teachers should encourage 
hobbies among their pupils. He maintains that this is 
important in connection with children properly using 
their leisure hours. 
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AccorDING to a study made by Dr. Wilson Gee, of 
the University of Virginia, the school teachers, super- 
visors, and principals of New York State are paid 
better than any other State with an average salary of 
$1,942. Mississippi has the lowest average with $456. 
Eight southern States fall below Virginia’s average 
which is $743. Kentucky and Louisiana rank higher 
than Virginia. The annual average salary in the United 
States is $1,227. There are 761,308 persons employed 
in the teaching profession in the United States. 


<> 


Mr. C. W. Dickinson, manager of the Teachers 
Placement Bureau of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, says that school officials have cooperated with the 
Teachers Placement Bureau splendidly during the year. 
One hundred and ninety nine vacancies in teaching po- 
sitions were reported. Sixty one of these requests were 
for elementary teachers and principals and one hundred 


and thirty eight were for high school teachers and 
principals. Sixty five teachers reported that they se- 
cured positions through notices received from the bu- 
reau. It is probable that a few others secured positions 
through notices sent them, but failed to notify the 
bureau. 

Ir is also gratifying to note that a large number of 
the 1927 graduates of the colleges in Virginia registered 
with the bureau. It could render the State a greater 
service if all of the graduates of the State-supported 
colleges who wish to secure teaching positions in the 
public schools could be induced to enrol. 

<> 

SUPERINTENDENT W. H. Keister of Harrisonburg 
announces that that prosperous Valley city is to have 
by next session a modern high school building. The 
first unit is to cost $210,000. It will accommodate 600 
students and will have all the modern equipment and 
appliances. 





Book Reviews 


How THE INDIANS Liven, by Francis Dearborn. Ginn 


& Company, Boston, 200 pages. Price $0.76. 

The measure of accomplishment in teaching children 
to read is the amount of interest in further reading 
the teacher can stimulate in her pupils. This is usually 
best done by having a supply of interesting reading 
matter available for the pupils. 

The volume How the Indians Live has a strong ap- 
peal to the interests of children. Indian life is described 
in simple language under the heads Indian Homes, In- 
dian Hunting and Fishing, Indian Food from Land and 
Water, Making Fire in the Indian Way, Making Indian 
Clothing, Weaving Baskets, Blankets and Cloth, Indian 
Tools, Indian Pleasures. The book is beautifully illus- 
trated showing the main activities in the life of Indians. 

The book contains interesting suggestions to the 
teacher. It is particularly adapted to use in teaching 
silent reading. 


SuperviseEp Stupy PLAN oF TEACHING, by Dr. Francis 
Shreve, Head of the Department of Education, 
Fairmont State Normal School, Fairmont, West 
Virginia. Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, 
Va., 533 pages. 

Dr. Shreve has made a recent contribution to the 
supervised study plan of teaching through his new book. 
He has proposed in Part I of his book to explain what 
supervised study has accomplished as well as to give 


MOVIES 


Educational Movies in your School will help put over your 
problem, and are Standard Equipment in Modern Schools 
today. 





Write for prices and catalog of famous 
Zenith Movie Machines. 


ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY, Agents 
304 Grace Securities Building, Richmond, Va. 


a concise definition of it. In attempting to show what 
supervised study has accomplished, he has called upon 
various statistical studies, experimental investigations, 
and theoretical discussions pertaining thereto. In a 
very unique way he has drawn together most of the 
available data concerning the supervised study plan. 











For Effective Arithmetic Work 


THE 
PILOT ARITHMETICS 


The state-adopted text in Kentucky and widely 
used throughout the country 


and 
For Reading 


ALDINE READERS 


Optional Basal Adoption in Virginia 


GOOD TIMES STORIES 


Interesting and different 
supplementary readers 


Good Times on the Farm 


The Lost Monkey 
Good Times at Grandpa’s 
Good Times in the Woods 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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He concludes that on the basis of objective, measur- 
able results no large claims can be made for supervised 
study. He then, however, clearly shows that the under- 
lying theory of the supervised study plan is sound, and 
in being sound the failure of the plan cannot be at- 
tributed to unsound theory. The failure is rather due 
to misconceptions of the meaning of the movement 
and to inadequate administrative plans and devices. 

In giving a definition or the meaning of supervised 
study, Dr. Shreve has chosen very aptly a meaning 
which is synonymous with learning. To quote his 
definition : 

“Study is a term that connotes a variety of meanings, 
such as memorizing selections, reading a text or ref- 
erence material, forming habits, reflective thinking, and 
experimentation. Through this book, however, study 
is synonymous with learning or attempting to learn. 
It is applied to all the ordinary schoolroom activities, 
whether the aim is the formation of habits, the assimi- 
lation of material from the printed page, the apprecia- 
tion of a picture or poem, or the solution of a problem.” 

After carefully indicating the things mentioned above, 
a scheme for the administration of supervised study is 
explained in full. Careful made as 
to how to conduct supervised study in the elementary 


explanation is 


and the high school under different types of organiza- 
tion. He does not fail to include a discussion on the 
preparation of the teacher in the successful administra- 


tion of supervised study. 


Part II of the book is concerned with the different 
types of classroom activities that may or should be 
found in any classroom. In a very pleasing as well 
as satisfactory manner the author in Chapter V of 
Part II discusses the factors of simple associative learn- 
ing, and in Chapter VI he goes into a detailed discus- 
sion of how to supervise simple associative learning. 
Throughout Part II the author has treated these fac- 
tors of study as illustrated in Chapters V and VI. 

Not satisfied with merely telling how the thing should 
be done, Dr. Shreve in Part III gives a thorough dis- 
cussion on results in supervised study. Six experi- 
ments are explained, indicating the results in each ex- 
periment. These experiments are: 

1. Fundamental Operations of Arithmetic. 
Handwriting. 

. Reading in the Fourth Grade. 
History in the High School. 
Problem Solving in Arithmetic. 

6. Poetry. 

In general it might be said that Shreve’s Supervised 
Study Plan of Teaching is a very timely publication. 
It should be particularly interesting to teachers of Vir- 
ginia in view of the fact that the State Department 
of Education has recently favored the organization of 
the high schools of the State on the sixty-minute period 
basis. This book will certainly help the teachers of 
the State in utilizing the sixty-minute period more 


properly. S. B. Hi. 
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| GREGG SHORTHAND 


WINS AGAIN 


In the National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation Speed Contest, held in San Antonio, 
Texas, on August 16, Mr. Martin J. Dupraw won 
permanent possession of the World’s Champion- 
ship Trophy, by winning the contest for the 
third successive time. 


Tabulation of Results 


Errors at Errors at Errors at 

220 Words 260 Words 280 Words 

a Minute a Minute a Minute 
Martin J. Dupraw......... 7 40 12 
Charles Lee Swem......... 20 *_ 10 
Nathan Behrin ............ 34 *_ 22 


*Did not qualify on this test. 


Six of the last seven World’s Championship 
Contests have been won by writers of Gregg 
Shorthand, 


For Speed — Accuracy — Simplicity — Gregg 
leads the world. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto 


London 























WINSTON = 


869 Schools are using 
this ideal textbook— 


JUNIOR TRAINING FOR 
MODERN BUSINESS 














TEXT AND BUSINESS FORMS SEPARATE 


| If you have introduced a course in elementary 
| business training, or if you contemplate §start- 
| ing such a course, be sure to become acquainted 
with this widely used text. Send for literature. 





Virginia Representative, GEORGE A. PEEK 








} 1302 Brandon Place HE Larchmont, Norfolk | 
— ; FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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THE OAKS STUDIO 


R. 6, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Stage Scenery 
for 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


VELOUR CURTAINS 
SILK CYCLORAMAS 
PAINTED SETS 


Built to Fit Your Siage 


QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 
THE BEST 


DeVry Portable Motion Picture 
Machines for Schools 











Red Seal Colored Chalk 


Packed 
One 
Gross of 
Crayons 
in a 
Wooden 
Box. 
Very Highest 
Grade and 
Remarkable 
Density 
of 
Color. 





| The accepted Crayon for school purposes. 





Comes in four grades—No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, 
No. 4, color strength ranging according to 
grade. Packed in solid or assorted colors. 
We will be glad to mail samples. 


Distributors 
Virginia School Supply Co. 


RICHMOND : VIRGINIA 























OF EDUCATION 





School Authorities 


A book of actual pages 
from thisAccepted 
Educational Standard 


Fifty pages on diversified subjects—lifted 
bodily from respective volumes of Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Pages that 
speak for themselves . .. that give you an 
actual “sample” of the ten Compton vol- 
umes. Pages that will show you in them- 
selves why Compton’s has been endorsed 
so enthusiastically by the leading educa- 
tors of America. We offer this book toyou 
free and without obligation. Simply send 
the coupon. Q, It tells you too all about 
Compton’s National Teacher’s Service— 
a modernprofessional service that quickens 
classroom interest, makes teaching easier 
—and your teaching success more certain. 
To help yourself, mail the coupon today. 


EE.Compton & Company 


1000 North Dearborn Street 


Chicago, Illinois 








—— A 6 A ¢ A SS © SSNS © Gourmet © mam 
F. E. Compton & Company 

1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Please send me Free of all charge your book 
of actual pages from Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
I salouaall that this request does not obligate me in 
any way. 


cancbieahieaieNIIN tiinscncsiiareincantaidil 
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RICHMOND PAPER 
COMPANY 


Incorporated 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Wholesale Distributors 


of 


Paper Supplies 
Lily Drinking Cups 
A. P. W. Toilet Paper and Towels 
Paper Napkins — Drawing Paper 
Construction Paper—T ypewriter Paper 


Wrapping Paper—Twine, etc. 








SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 























“Prang Crayonex’” 


THE BETTER WAX CRAYON 
IN THE BLUE & ORANGE BOX 


GRAYON COMPANY 


pennant ae 


yr LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 





x 92 Years of Faithful Service _ p 





Corona Four 





The Portable Typewriter 
With Standard Keyboard 


ATA 20% DISCOUNT 


By special arrangement with the Factory, we are 
Offering for the first time a discount to anyone 
engaged in Educational work. This is your op- 
portunity, don’t miss it. Write today for cata- 
logue and particulars. 


The American Typewriter Exchange 
605 E. Main St. Richmond, Va. 





eeny Liny Rimes 


A fascinating ‘‘first book" with opportunities 
for many joyful activities................ 48c 
Pe 60c 


The Teachers Helps for The Child's World Readers are 
valuable aids in establishing correct reading habits. 
Write for descriptive price list. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RIcHMOND New YorK CuHIcAGo 


ATLANTA DALLas 











Urgent need Latin teachers, also experienced 
Seventh Grade normal graduates. Other excel- 
lent emergency vacancies being reported daily. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


Richmond, Virginia 

















Government in Virginia 

By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt. 
An account of the working of the State, County and City 
government in every detail. Approved for State Aid School 
Libraries by State Board of Education. Price $1.50. 
“Should be in every High School.”—Editorial Virginia Law 
Register. 
“Hanover County—Its History and Legends,” by the same 
author. Price $3.00—Schools $2.00. 
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For Character-Building 
Cy 1 community develops | | THE ATLANTIC READERS 
the type of banks tt Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 


nee ds Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
| Book I. The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
ae Book II. High and Far Grade V 
The bank which the Virginias and | 0% ny = mang Tune outs on 
— ; ; 0 , t t r 
Carolinas have made their largest is | 0 vV. fate Grade VI 
naturally one which fulfills their needs These readers are the outgrowth of Dr. Con- 


don’s profound personal conviction that soul cul- 
ture is the most important and most necessary 
phase of education, and that the development of 
personal character is the thing of greatest concern. 


most adequately. 


4 Designed primarily as basal texts, these books 
are filled with material of ethical importance, 
most of it being new to school readers. They are 
also full of the natural interests of developing 
childhood. Even the notes make delightful 


First and Merchants | | racine. 


‘a e Six State textbook commissions have adopted 
National Bank of Richmond the Atlantic Readers within the few months 


that have elapsed since their appearance. 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 


Resources over Fifty Million Dollars LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 

















‘MY FIRST NUMBER BOOK 


By C. L. Thiele, Supervisor of Exact Sciences, Detroit Public Schools; Irene Sauble, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Exact Sciences, Detroit Public Schools; and Nettie Oglesby, 
Second Grade Critic Teacher, Roosevelt Elementary School, Detroit Teachers College. 
Illustrated by Margaret lannelli, lannelli Studios, Park Ridge, Illinois. 


| My First Number Book, a most attractive text for the second 
grade, introduces the child to formal arithmetic. The pupil 
learns through the things he loves to do—through games, buying 
and selling toys, playing store, selling papers, telling time— 
activities all involving number facts. And he works out his 
little problems in the light of most engaging pictures in colors 
by the well-known Jannellis. 


_Introduction by Edward Lee Thorndike 





RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


| (DEPT. K-122) 
NEW YORE CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
270 Madison Ave. 536 So. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 


| sinaeaancenasaninanininninieinniaans nell 
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eS Motion Picture Machines, 
NATURAL SLAT E BLACKBOARD: 5 Stereopticons—Balopticons, 

















7 wee Oe Screens, Lamps and 
Satie a oo it 
_— ” \ | Accessories 


D. S. BEASLEY 


513 West Franklin St.. RICHMOND, VA. 








Verge Engraving Co! 
Photo-Enfravers-Artiste-Designers 


Makers of Cuts that Print 


501 Governor St. RictmonD, VA 
RANDOLPH 316 























YOUR SCHOOL PLAYS 


NATURAL STATE BLACKBOARD CO. 




































101 Robin Ave. Pen Argyl, Pa. reflect your ability as director. It will add weeentrers |S 
. fices i eading Cities your success as teacher if you can stage a commendable 
eS se mi a ee aie production. "The bao Bureau oo Te of Acting and Directing 
ei PRO PO SOE RSE will assist you with its inexpensive yet thorough course of 
home study designed for those who wish to act and direct 
correctly. $20 pays all. Send for prospectus. 
Drama Bureau 615 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Rr ee 
DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Ww phi Adjustable Window Shad 
liam Byrd Press Note the Good Points of Our 
I ted 
sia acini DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
P _ Alendile 
rinters Permanent 
NOTHING TOO LARGE Efficient 
NOTHING TOO SMALL Rapid 
College Annuals and School Sanitary 
Catalogs are Our Specialties Handy 
ESTIMATES Artistic 
CHEERFULLY Durable 
FURNISHED e 
Essential 
Patented January 8, 1907 Serviceable 
and August 7, 1923 
1430-34 East Franklin Street Please Send Us Your Inquiries 








Richmond, Va. Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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An expanded service— | 


VIRGINIA NATIONAL BANK | | 34NEW MEDICI PRINTS 





Petersburg, Va. | FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


CAPITAL -...---- $1.000.000.00 | EXCELLENT REPRODUCTIONS in 
. : | natural color of the works of masters 
SURPLUS --.-.--- $ 200,000.00 | representing six classic schools: 


1. Italian—Boticelli, Coreggio, da Forli, Ghir- 
landajo, Giorgione, Giotto, Lippi, del Sarto. 
English—Reynolds, Romney, Rossetti, Watts. 
| Flemish—van Eyck, Hals, Matsys, Memlinc, 
Savings Accounts | Ruysdael, Terborch, Vandyke. 

| French—Clouet, Corot, Greuze, Watteau. 
German—Durer, Holbein. 
Spanish—Goya, Murillo, Velasquez. 


Checking Accounts 


te 


a 


Foreign Exchange 


Nuk 





Lock Boxes 


These new prints and the four exhibitions com- 
| prising 70 paintings which were so popular dur- 
Travellers Checks | ing the past year, may be borrowed by schools, 


| churches and other organizations. 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS , deat 
y to 
4% ON SAVINGS EXTENSION DIVISION 


sinned Virginia 










































































A Selected List of Macmillan Books for Teachers 


MopEerRN EpucaTIONAL THEORIES by Boyd H. Bode 
Modern educational theories discussed and criticized. $1.80 
PRINCIPLES OF RURAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION by Julian E. Butterworth 
A thorough and practical discussion of an important and pressing subject. $1.60 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING by Arthur I. Gates 


A program of diagnostic and remedial methods—the result of several years of research by 
Dr. Gates and an able staff of workers. $2.00 


MENTAL HyGIENE by Daniel W. La Rue 
The facts of mental health presented in a practical, working manual. $2.20 
EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF THE CouNTRY TEACHER by Frank J. Lowth 
Practical suggestions for the rural teacher in her everyday relationships to the community, 
the board, parents, and pupils. $2.00 
HistoricAL FounDATIONS OF MopERN Epucation by Edward H. Reisner 
A study of Western culture and education from Homeric times to about 1600 A. D. $2.60 


Some Primary Metuops by Laura Gillmore Sloman 

Concrete suggestions written in charmingly informal style for the young teacher. $1.80 
MEASUREMENT IN SECONDARY EpucaTion by Percival M. Symonds 

An introductory book describing a number of standardized secondary tests. $2.50 
ProBLeMS IN CLAssroom METHOD by Douglas Waples 

A manual of case analysis for high school supervisors and teachers. $2.00 

New York Atlanta 


Boston The Macmillan Company can et ace | 
_ | a 


Chicago 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. All 
expenses reduced to a minimum, Loan Funds available. 


The following departments are represented: 

I. The College.—In the College, courses are offered in 
thirty or more subjects. By virtue of the elective system, 
the undergraduates can select any one of a large number 
of liberal four-year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor 
of Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science, 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program is offered 
in these subjects, leading to the degree of B. S. in Com- 
merce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and Music; also a 
four-year course in Architecture, leading to the degree of 
B. S. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Degrees: Four-year courses are 
offered leading to the degrees of B.S. in Chemistry, B. S. 
in Biology, B. S. in Medicine, etc. 

Women are admitted as candidates for the above voca- 
tional degrees on special terms. 

II. Department of Graduate Studies.— This department 
offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects 
taught in the College. The degrees offered are Master of 
Arts, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open 
to men and women on same terms. 

III. Department of Engineering. — Five distinct courses 
are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechani- 
cal, Electrical and Chemical Engineering and requiring for 
their completion four years each. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

IV. Department of Law.—The course covers three years 
of study. The entrance requirements include two years of 


College work. The Library facilities are excellent. Open 
to women on special terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course & a four-year 
one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by 
the University; advantages are given students of this de- 
partment usually enjoyed only by internes. Open to men 
and women on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education.—Courses are offered for the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. Graduate work 
for the Master’s Degree and the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy. Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, providing 
they are twenty years of age. State teachers’ scholarships 
are available for men; loan funds for both men and women. 

VII. The Summer Quarter.—The Summer Quarter is di- 


vided into two terms of six weeks each and courses are 
offered for College credit. Degrees conferred for summer 
work on men and women. The Master’s Degree may be 


obtained in three summer quarters. Courses are offered to 
meet entrance requirements or to absolve conditions. In 
addition to these, numerous courses are given for the pro- 
fessional training of elementary teachers, high-school prin- 
cipals, high-school teachers and school administrators. 

VIII. Division of Extension.—The University of Virginia 
through its Extension Division offers the following services 
to the state: regular University courses by members of the 
faculty in communities throughout the state; special lec- 
tures or short courses; assistance in the supervision and 
administration of the Virginia High School League; regular 
or special courses in Citizenship Héwsation: Library Exten- 
sion; Extension publications; general information on prob- 
lems of current interest. 


For further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address 


THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 
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For the Sake of Health and 


Economy Use 
Burt Drinking Cups 


They are made from extra heavy, 
snowy white, specially processed paper 
—CLEAN, FIRM, DAINTY. Burt 
Dispensers are made in two parts—a 
glistening glass dome holding 300 Burt 
cups (other glass domed dispensers 
hold but 110) and a nickel plated base 
cast in one piece of metal. They are 
easily installed, non-mechanical and 
have no parts to get out of order. 
They will last indefinitely. 

Burt Drinking Cups cost less than 
any other open sanitary cup made. 


5,000 Lots, per 1,000. $2.50 
Dispensers, each. .$3.00 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 
5,000 Burt Cups 


1 Dispenser 
(Loaned) 


$12.50 


Printing—Stationery—Loose Leaf Books 
School and College Supplies—School Furniture 


The Baughman Stationery Company 


| RIcHMOND, VIRGINIA 

















HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
School of Agriculture—four-year course leading 
to degree of Bachelor of Science. 


School of Education—four-year high school teach- 
of Bachelor of 


er’s course leading to degree 
Science; and two two-year courses for pri- 
mary, intermediate, and upper-grade teachers. 


School of Home Economics—four-year course 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; and 
two-year course. 

Summer School for Teachers—courses leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Science and State Cer- 
tificates. 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Offers four-year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science and two-year course— 
aims to prepare men and women for business 


to teach business subjects. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 
one-year, professional course—aims to 
librarians for normal schools, colleges, 
libraries in city systems. 
TRADE SCHOOL 
four-year course leading to degree of 
of Science; and two-year course— 
train skilled builders. 

FACTS 
including _ practice 
school and classes for teachers 
graduates, 2753; and ex-students, 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 


positions or 


Offers 
prepare 
and branch 


Offers 
3achelor 
aims to 


and summer 
in service, 
over 


Enrollment, 
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Harrisonburg 
State Teachers College 


HARRISONBURG, VA. 


A standard teachers college 


| Member American Association of Teachers 


Colleges 


| Two year and four year curricula in ele- 


mentary teaching 
Four year curriculum 
teaching 


for high school 


, Grants Normal Professional Diploma and 


the B. S. degree 


| All students, upon graduation, ready to as- 


sume teaching positions owing to prac- 
tice teaching and other professional re- 
quirements 

College located in the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley. Elevation 1300 ft. 


| Early application advised 


Address 
SAMUEL P. DUKE, President. 








The College of 
William and Mary 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Is supported by the State of Virginia for the 
benefit of all the people. Here one may receive 
the best possible training at the least possible 
cost. Winter and summer sessions. Regular 
courses leading to Bachelor or Master degrees, 
courses for teachers, principals, supervisors and 
superintendents leading to elementary, normal 
professional, special, collegiate or collegiate 
professional certificates, and courses for students 
preparing for law, medicine, business, engineer- 
ing, or social work. Credit for all courses can be 
counted towards a degree. Special attention given 
to certificate requirements. Write for partic 


ulars to 
The College of 
William and Mary 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


H. L. BRIDGES J. A. C. CHANDLER 
Registrar President 
K. J. HOKE, Director Summer Session 























STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Membership in American Association 
Teachers Colleges 
o> 


Two year courses for Elementary Teachers; four 
year courses for Elementary or High School 
Teachers. Any courses a teacher needs: Academic 
College subjects—English, History, Mathematics, 
Science, Languages, Home Economics, Fine Arts, 
Music, Physical Education, Business Subjects. 
An “A” Class Standard Teachers College located 
in the “Most Historic City in America.” Degree 
of B. S. in Education. Free tuition scholarships. 
Total cost only $272.00 for session. Beautiful 
campus. New dormitory. New Swimming Pool. 
Catalog free. 


A. B. CHANDLER, JR., President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


| 











ARE YOU READY TO MEET THE 
HIGHER STANDARDS FOR 
VIRGINIA TEACHERS? 


ATTEND 


RADFORD STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


OPEN THE YEAR ROUND 
OFFERS 

all recognized professional and collegiate courses 
for elementary and high school teachers, one 
and two year courses leading to Elementary and 
Normal Professional certificate. 

Four year courses lead to Bachelor of Science 
degree. Major courses in all Academic subjects, 
Home Economics, Scientific Courses, Music, Fine 
Arts. 


Modern, fireproof dormitories. 


Have your name put on mailing list for Virginia 
School Messages and all other publications. 
Address 
DR. JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
East Radford, Va. 
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Books that Make “Good Spellers” 


Hunt’s Modern Word Studies 
by J. N. Hunt 176 pages 


A SPELLING book for the upper elementary grades and junior high schools which 
devotes more than the usual amount of space to word building, prefixes, suffixes, 
and root words, antonyms, synonyms, homophones, etc. Special attention is given to the 
meaning and pronunciation of words, the formation of inflected forms, and the use of the 
dictionary. 


Pearson’s Spelling Notebook 
By Henry Carr Pearson, Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 56 pages. 


CONVENIENT spelling blank with ample space for writing and reviewing the 

words presented in a half-year’s work. Provision is made for trial tests to find out 
what words each pupil needs to study, besides dictation tests, systematic reviews, final 
tests. etc. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


























We Shall Be Glad to Furnish a Sample Copy of Any One of These Books 


THE VIRGINIA STATE COURSE OF STUDY 


prescribes the following books which are 
available in Heath’s Modern Language Series 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 
Bruce: Lectures Faciles 3azin: Contes Choisis 
Snow and Lebon: Easy French Halévy: - L’Abbe Constantin 
. caste s Halévy: Un Mariage d’Amour 
Lavisse ; Histoire de France ; Mairet: La Tache du Petit Pierre 
(Cours Elémentaire) Malot: Sans Famille 
Moffett: Récits Historiques Mérimée: Colomba 
3runo: Le Tour de la France par Dumas: La Tulipe Noire 
deux Enfants Erckmann-Chatrian: Madame Thérese 
Fontaine: En France Labiche and Martin: La Poudre aux Yeux 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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YLOPLATE 


TRADE MARK 


BLACKBOARD 

















Since the Days of the Horse and Buggy 


--- for More than 43 Years --- 
The Most Popular of Manufactured Blackboards 


In schools throughout the United States in the manufactured blackboard field. 
... and in 22 foreign countries ... Old 
Reliable Hyloplate is the most popular of 
Blackboards. Millions of square feet of 
this economical, quality blackboard have 
been installed and are serving the school 
children of the world today! 


cocres 


Soekessecs 


Old Reliable Hyloplate will not warp, 
chip, crack or break. It is hard, close- 
grained, with a velvet-smooth writing sur- 
face of world-wide reputation. As efficient 
as it is economical, its many advantages 
merit the most serious consideration 
for every blackboard requirement. 


Scots 


Sere e aces 


Yy 
: 
: 
q 
/ 


SS 


llrN 


Produced by special machinery, in a fac- 
tory built and specially equipped for this 
one product, developed and supervised 
by experts, Old Reliable Hyloplate has Send the coupon for 

catalog, all the impor- 


naturally won a position of leadership a tant facts, and a tree 
sample of Hyleplate. 


Weber Costello Co. @-—-—-—" 


Dept. VH10 Chicago Heights, Ilinois 
Gentlemen: Please sead me Free of all charge a sample of Old Reliable 
Hyleplate Blackboard together with detailed information. It is eader- 
stood thet this obligates me in no way. 
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SERVICE IS AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 


We carry immense stock of Schoo] Furniture and Seating adaptable to any educational 
requirement. Our School Furniture and Seating are manufactured to meet the modern re- 
quirements of school hygiene recommended by educational experts. Immediate shipments 
from Richmond, Va. No delay. Complete Cata- 
log and information mailed you on request. 
School Desks for every requirement—station- 
ary, movable, adjustable. Auditorium Seat- 
ing for every purpose. Chemistry, Labora- 
tory and Manual Training Equipment. 
Stage Curtains and Scenery. Maps, Globes 
and Charts for every purpose. Program 
Clocks, Fire Extinguishers and all kinds of 
Janitor’s Supplies. Athletic goods for every 
requirement. Playground Equipment. Lock- 
ers and Steel Equipment. Teachers’ Desks, 
Tables, Chairs, Bookcases and complete line | 
of School Supplies. Write today for our new | 
Catalog and Price List. Any special informa- | 
tion desired will be furnished on request. We 

carry the most complete line of School Sup- 

plies and Equipment in the East and South. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 W. Marshall St. RICHMOND, VA., P. 0. Box 1177 























The Most Complete School Furniture 
Factory in America 





We manufacture not only Pupils’ 
Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Opera 
Chairs, but also Kindergarten 
Chairs, Laboratory Furniture, Do- 
mestic Science Desks, Manual 
Training Benches, Art Tables, 
Library Furniture, and Cafeteria 
Equipment. No other factory 
does this. 








The Southern Desk Company - Hickory, N.C. 




















